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Preface 

nnHESE  Essays,  written  in  intervals  of  professional 
-*-      work,   are  by  an  amateur  for  amateurs.     As 
regards    the    Essays    on     Euripides, — believing    that 
drama  of  the  "modern"  type  is  the  only  possible 
vehicle   for   certain  important   kinds   of   criticism   of 
life,  and  that  Euripides  (or  is  it  Dr.  Verrall  ?)  is  the 
most    notable    dramatist    of   the   modern    school,     I 
have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  discussion  of  the 
problems  he  raises  should  be  a  field  open  to  those 
who  neither  examine  nor  are  examined.     I  have  taken 
for  granted  the  general  propositions  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Verrall  in  his  Euripides  the  Rationalist  and  Four 
Plays    as    to    Euripides'     dramatic    methods     and 
attitude  to  the  current  religion  of  his  time.     Where  I 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  Dr.  Verrall,  to  whom 
my  debt  is  too  great    and  obvious  to  need  further 
acknowledgment,  I  have  done  so,  I  need  hardly  say, 
with  extreme  diffidence.     I  should  explain  that  a  year 
or  two  ago  I  heard  Dr.  Verrall  lecture  on  the  Bacchae 
but  that  my  Essay  on  that  play  states  with  very  slight 
modifications  views  at  which  I  had  previously  arrived, 
and  that  it  was  completed  and  in  the  printer's  hands 
before  I  had  seen  his  latest  book. 

I  have  been  led  to  publish  the  Essay  on  Samuel 
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Butler  in  consequence  of  having  met  many  people 
who  had  read  and  keenly  admired  one,  or  it  may  be 
two,  of  his  books  without  having  any  idea  of  the 
quantity  or  variety  of  his  other  writings.  My  inten- 
tion has  been  to  give  such  persons  a  glimpse  of  the 
general  lie  of  the  land,  and  to  indicate  how  one  pleasant 
and  secluded  valley  leads  into  another.  Never  having 
had  the  privilege  of  Butler's  acquaintance,  I  have 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  all  biographical  detail,  nor 
have  I  attempted  any  such  elaborate  criticism  of  his 
merits  and  defects  as  writer  and  thinker  as  will  be 
necessary  before  he  can  be  assigned  his  abiding  place 
in  our  literature. 

W.  H.  Salter. 
London,  1910. 
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Euripides  as  Comedian 

THAT  Euripides  is  a  *' modern'*  requires  no 
proof.  Does  he  not,  with  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray 
for  interpreter,  find  his  natural  place  on  our  stage 
by  the  side  of  our  newest  and  brainiest  dramatists  ? 
Is  he  not  familiar  to  all  Fleet  Street  as  the  "  Greek 
Ibsen/'  the  ''Attic  Shaw"  ?  Are  not  his  plays  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  tags  for  the  Feminist  and  other 
workers  for  Great  Causes  ? 

The  reason  for  this  modernism,  which  is  hardly 
less  distinctive  of  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides  than 
of  Euripides,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  and 
unique  parallelism  between  Greece  at  the  end  of  the 
Fifth  Century  B.C.  and  the  civilized  world  at  the 
present  day.  The  men  of  that  age,  like  ourselves, 
looked  back  on  several  generations  of  popular  govern- 
ment, the  failures  of  which,  and  still  more  its  vigorous 
successes,  were  then,  as  now,  producing  a  strong 
oligarchic  reaction.  The  achievements  of  the  Fifth 
Century  in  art,  literature  and  science  hardly  surpassed 
those  with  which  the  Nineteenth  Century  credited 
itself,  and  in  both  cases  the  most  significant  result  of 
this  mental  energy  was  a  disturbance  of  old  religious 
beliefs,  a  tendency  either  to  rationalism  or  to  new  and 
generally  more  extreme  forms  of  creed  and  cult.  Our 
typical  problems  and  controversies  were  theirs ;    the 
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problems  of  Imperialism,  of  the  relations  between 
civilized  nations  and  "  barbarism'' ;  of  the  dominance 
of  one  civilized  people  over  another ;  the  position  of 
women ;  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  individual  and 
the  State  ;  even  such  trivial  matters  as  professionalism 
in  athletics ;  all  these  subjects  of  discussion  enter- 
tained or  bored  them  as  they  do  us.  And  so  we  feel 
a  kinship  for  the  men  of  this  period  which  we  do  not 
feel  for  the  men  of  other  and  even  fairly  recent  periods. 
If  we  say  that  Euripides  was  a  Pro-Boer  and  an  anti- 
clerical, we  have  fairly  defined  his  main  outlook  on 
life.  Could  we  with  equal  adequacy  describe  in  the 
terms  of  our  current  controversies  Aeschylus  or  Vergil, 
or  Dante,  or  even  those  of  our  own  race  such  as  Chaucer 
or  Shakespeare  ? 

This  similarity  between  the  Fifth  and  the  Nineteenth 
Centuries  makes  the  transition  to  the  Fourth  Century 
of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  the  point  at  which  the 
synthesis  of  Hellenic  civilization  begins  to  break 
down.  Hitherto  the  poet,  the  artist  and  the  thinker 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  general  public  with 
the  hope  of  influencing  public  opinion  and  action. 
But  here  we  find  as  it  were  a  bergschrund  :  the  steady 
onward  flow  of  intellectual  development  is  forced  to 
part  company  with  the  immovable  stolidity  of  the 
multitude.  The  great  public  arts  die  out  or  become 
domestic ;  there  are  no  more  Pindaric  Odes,  no  new 
Parthenons ;  the  line  of  great  tragedians  becomes 
extinct ;  Aristophanes  is  succeeded  by  Menander. 
This  chasm  is  bridged  by  Euripides  :  the  drama  was 
the  best  vehicle  for  bringing  the  ideas  of  the  intellectual 
few  within  reach  of  the  public  at  large,  and  he,  if  any- 
body ,[could  have  prevented  the  breach  which  actually 
took  place.  His  rationalistic  attack  on  current  reli- 
gion, if  considered  by  itself,  appears  merely  negative. 
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but  destructive  work  of  this  kind  was  necessary  to 
prepare  the  pubhc  mind  for  the  constructive  work  of 
the  new  movement. 

The  attack  failed,  but  to  the  old  religion  its  repulse 
was  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  The  future  lay  not  with  Zeus 
or  Apollo  or  the  other  dignified  figures  of  State  worship  : 
such  deities  require  an  Aeschylus  to  interpret  them  to 
the  common  people  and  in  the  Fourth  Century  no  new 
Aeschylus  was  forthcoming.  The  fruits  of  victory  were 
reaped  by  Sabazius  and  Serapis  and  other  outlandish 
invaders  :  these  won  for  themselves  popular  allegiance, 
while  the  learned  lost  themselves  in  the  mists  of  philo- 
sophy. And  so  though  for  many  years  the  outward 
glories  of  Greece  were  to  continue,  the  inward  unity, 
which  had  enabled  the  men  of  affairs  to  work  in  concord 
with  the  men  of  thought  and  imagination  and  with 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
was  irretrievably  shattered.  It  is  an  ill  day  when  the 
Wise  Men  and  the  Shepherds  can  no  longer  worship 
together. 

It  is  but  natural  then  that  Euripides  should  appeal 
to-day  to  a  wider  class  than  is  interested  in  other  authors 
of  antiquity,  and  he  has  no  lack  of  able  interpreters. 
There  is,  however,  some  fear  lest  he  should  be  regarded 
too  exclusively  from  his  serious  side  as  "  the  most  tragic 
of  the  poets.' '  His  pathos  and  sympathy  with  the 
weak  and  oppressed  have  perhaps  received  excessive 
recognition  from  modern  admirers.  Browning,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Balaustion' s  Adventure  and  Aristophanes' 
Apology  has,  by  exaggerating  the  contrast  between 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  popularized  a  very  one- 
sided picture  of  the  Tragedian,  and  nothing  more  was 
required  than  Mrs.  Browning's  allusion  to  "  his  touches 
of  things  common  till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres" 
to  complete  the  portrait  of  a  solemn  and  sentimental 
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prig.  Nor  can  Professor  Murray  himself  be  entirely 
acquitted  of  blame  in  this  respect,  for  his  use  of  the 
rhymed  couplet  and  the  invariably  poetic  character  of 
his  diction  have  sometimes  the  effect  of  concealing 
from  the  reader  the  fact  that  Euripides  is  at  the  time 
(apart  from  mere  form)  talking  bald,  or  even 
colloquial,  prose.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Troades  Poseidon  says  that  when  a  city  is  made  desolate 
voael  ra  tcov  Oecov  ovBe  rifiaaOac  OiXet.^  This  Pro- 
fessor Murray  picturesquely  translates  "All  God's  Spirit 
there  is  sick  and  turns  from  worship,"  but  does  it  mean 
more  than  that  the  affairs  of  the  gods  languish  and  are 
neglected,  that  in  short  there  is  a  slump  in  religion  ? 

From  the  sympathy  and  insight  with  which  women 
and  slaves  are  drawn  in  Euripides,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  regard  him  as  primarily  a  champion  of  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed.  This  element  certainly  exists, 
but  we  may  easily  be  led  to  exaggerate  it  by  rating  too 
low  the  position  in  classical  antiquity  of  these  two 
classes  as  regards  physical  well-being  and  moral  esteem. 
When  the  dicta  of  philosophers  that  women  and  slaves 
are  *'  bad  by  nature"  are  quoted  we  should  remember 
that  philosophic  theory  is  usually  worse  than  everyday 
practice.  The  pre-eminence  of  Euripides  as  regards 
his  feminine  characters  appears  to  be  principally  due 
to  the  more  intimate  nature  of  his  art. 

While  the  pathetic  and  sentimental  sides  of  Euripides 
are  in  danger  of  being  over-emphasized,  there  is  another 
side  to  his  character  which  is  too  often  forgotten,  and 
an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  show  that  as  well  as 
being"  the  most  tragic  of  the  poets'*  he  has  claims  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  comic  writers  of  all  times,  using 
'*  comic"  in  the  widest  sense  to  include  everything 
from  broad  farce  to  grim  satire.  Take  first  of  all  the 
scene  ^  in  the  Bacchae,  recognized  as  farcical  by  most 
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critics,  in  which  Cadmus  and  Teiresias,  one  Hind,  both 
senile  and  both  outlandishly  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
devotees  of  Dionysus,  dance  a  break-down  on  the  stage 
and  then  join  in  lecturing  Pentheus  on  his  youthful 
folly  in  refusing  to  do  the  like.  Now  it  has  frequently 
been  suggested  that  this  interlude  was  introduced 
merely  to  provide  comic  relief  to  the  gloom  of  that 
most  tragic  of  tragedies,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it 
serves  another  and  a  more  essential  purpose ;  for  it 
helps  to  create  that  feeling  of  topsy-turvydom  which 
ultimately  upsets  Pentheus'  sanity,  and  so  we  see  it  to 
be  a  link  in  the  tragic  chain  which  drags  him  to  his  fate. 
This  is  typical  of  Euripides'  use  of  the  comic  element ; 
it  is  indissolubly  entwined  with  the  tragedy,  the  same 
plays  and  the  same  scenes  being  at  once  the  most  tragic 
and  the  most  comic. 

The  comic  element  is  of  course  not  absent  in  Aeschy- 
lus ;  the  Watchman  and  Herald  in  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Nurse  in  the  Choephoroe  are  drawn  with  broad 
humour.  But  the  more  important  characters  in 
Aeschylus,  and  Sophocles  too,  are  taken  seriously  and 
at  their  face  value,  and  it  is  here  that  Euripides  is  an 
innovator.  He  delights  in  showing  us  the  little  weak- 
nesses and  unconscious  absurdities  of  the  principal 
personages  in  his  plays,  and  making  plain  how  appar- 
ently trivial  twists  of  mind  and  character,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  bias  of  egoism,  lead  to  disaster.  The  Iphi- 
genia  at  Aulis  is  a  very  good  example  of  this.  Agamem- 
non has  sent  for  Iphigenia  from  Mycenae  under  the 
pretext  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  AchiUes.  Not  until 
the  approach  of  Clytemnestra  is  heralded  does  it  occur 
to  his  masculine  intellect  that  his  wife  would  naturally 
insist  on  being  present  at  their  eldest  daughter's 
wedding,  and  he  bitterly  complains  that  by  coming 
uninvited  she  has  upset  his  plans.    Then  Clytemnestra 
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^    '  arrives  :  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Chorus  is  required 

to  help  her  and  her  daughter  down  from  the  chariot,  to 
look  after  baby  Orestes,  to  hold  the  horses'  heads  and 
to  unload  the  wedding  presents.  This  scene  is  so 
amusing,  and  incidentally  so  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  plot  of  the  play,  that  some  critics  have 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  cutting  it 
out   altogether.    The  unfortunate  Agamemnon    then 

Jjl  has    to    undergo    a    searching    crpss-examination    by 

i  Clytemnestra  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding 

and  makes  desperate  but  futile  endeavours  to  persuade 
her  to  return  home.  Next  follows  a  very  amusing 
scene  in  which  Achilles  meets  Clytemnestra  in  Agamem- 
non's absence  and  is  scandalized  by  the  effusiveness 
of  her  welcome.  She  defends  herself  by  saying  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  ceremony  between  her  and  her 
future  son-in-law,  to  which  he  politely  murmurs  that 
she  must  be  under  some  delusion  as  he  knows  nothing 
of  any  proposed  marriage.  Is  this  the  sort  of  scene 
one  finds  in  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  ? 

When  Achilles  and  Clytemnestra  hear  that  the  pre- 
tended marriage  is  only  a  cloak  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  she  implores  him  to  help  her  as  he  has 
unwittingly  been  the  cause  of  her  daughter  being 
brought  to  this  mortal  peril.  This  he  magnilo- 
quently  promises  to  do,^  ''  not,"  as  he  carefully  ex- 
plains to  her,  "  on  account  of  the  marriage  ;  thousands 
of  girls  are  running  after  me,"  but  because  Agamemnon 
has  used  his  name  as  a  lure  without  his  permission, 
which,  he  says,  he  would  willingly  have  given  had  he 
been  asked  and  had  his  country's  cause  required  it ! 
Off  he  rushes  to  the  army,  and  putting  the  matter  in  his 
wrong-headed  way  declares  that  he  won't  have  his 
betrothed  put  to  death,  and  is  positively  surprised  when 
his  own  Myrmidons  refuse  to  comply  with  his  uxorious- 
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ness.  Finally  when  it  is  plain  to  everybody  that, 
despite  his  boasting,  he  cannot  save  Iphigenia,  and 
she  has  declared  that  she  is  willing  to  die  for  her  coun- 
try and  does  not  want  to  have  men  fighting  about  her, 
like  Helen,  he  exclaims,*  '*  Daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
how  blest  of  the  gods  should  I  be  if  I  reaUy  were  to  wed 
you  !  The  more  I  study  your  character  the  more  I 
regret  the  breaking  off  of  our  marriage."  For  callous 
tactlessness  this  would  be  hard  to  beat.  Notice  the 
way  in  which  he  perpetually  assumes  that  there  is  an 
actual  engagement  which  is  being  wrongfully  broken 
off,  and  how  completely  he  is  absorbed  in  his  own 
feelings,  his  own  honour  and  repute,  obtruding  them 
in  the  hour  of  another's  mortal  anguish.  No  wonder 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  play  he  begins  to  get  on 
the  nerves  of  Clytemnestra  and  Iphigenia.  The  effect 
is  heightened  by  the  air  of  romance  thrown  round  him 
in  the  beginning  of  the  play  before  he  appears  in  person : 
the  Chorus  of  admiring  ma.dens  is  full  of  his  physical 
prowess,  and  of  the  glamour  of  his  divine  descent  :  all 
to  end  in  ineffectual  boasting  and  callous  egoism  ! 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  nowhere  in  the  play  does 
Euripides  hint  at  what  he  obviously  intended  should  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  his  audience.  The  ethics  of 
kilHng  Iphigenia  are  discussed  from  almost  every  point 
of  view  :  ought  a  father  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  for 
his  country's  welfare?  was  Helen  worth  purchasing  at 
such  a  price  ?  why  should  Iphigenia  be  singled  out  as 
victim  ?  and  so  on.  Never  once  are  we  openly  asked, 
"  Is  it  credible  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  beings  whose 
wrath  must  be  appeased  by  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cent ?  "  Not  one  character  in  the  play  voices  the 
thought,  "  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum." 

Theseus  in  the  Supplices  is  an  egoist  of  a  slightly 
different  type.     He  is  besought  by  the  Argive  king 
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Adrastus  and  the  mothers  of  the  Argive  heroes  who  had 
fallen  at  Thebes  to  give  the  dead  those  burial  rites 
which  the  Thebans  refuse.  He  is  deaf  to  all  their 
entreaties  until  his  own  mother,  with  true  insight 
into  his  character,  reminds  him  that  his  refusal  will  be 
a  blot  on  his  reputation  for  knightly  deeds.  This  ap- 
peal to  his  vanity  brings  him  round  at  once,  and  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  play  he  bases  his  action  on  the  highest 
grounds  of  religion  and  international  justice,  though 
when  the  claims  of  these  had  been  urged  by  Adrastus 
he  had  accorded  them  scant  sympathy.  ''  I  desire," 
he  says,^  "  that  the  State  should  adopt  this  course. 
It  certainly  will  be  adopted  if  I  want  it.  But  by 
laying  the  matter  before  the  people  I  shall  have  them 
all  the  more  favourably  disposed.  For  I  have  made 
the  people  king  by  the  gift  of  freedom  and  universal 
suffrage."  He  is  not  mistaken  :  the  Demos  is  as 
complaisant  as  he  had  hoped.  A  Theban  herald  now 
approaches,*  asking  where  he  is  to  find  the  '  tyrannos ' 
of  the  land  to  whom  he  is  to  deliver  King  Creon's 
message.  Theseus  snaps  him  up  promptly  :  *'  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  *  tyrannos,'  "  he  says,  "  you  have 
come  to  the  wrong  place.  This  country  is  free  and  not 
ruled  by  any  one  man.  The  Demos  rules  by  yearly 
change  of  office  in  which  the  poor  share  equally  with 
the  rich."  Excellent  sentiments  these  and  likely  to 
meet  with  warm  applause  from  the  groundlings,  but 
they  come  with  some  absurdity  from  a  man  who,  in 
pledging  his  country  to  a  hazardous  war,  has  treated 
the  consent  of  its  citizens  as  a  mere  formality.  The 
Theban  herald  is  not  unnaturally  stung  by  Theseus* 
brusqueness,  and  retorts  that  if  Athens  is  a  democracy 
so  much  the  worse  for  her,  indulging  in  a  tirade  against 
popular  government.  Theseus  rejoins  with  a  long 
defence  of  it,  ending  up  with  these  words,  *'  A  messenger 


^^ 
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ought  to  say  what  he's  told  to  say  and  then  return  at 
once.  I  trust  that  any  future  messenger  of  Creon's  will 
be  less  talkative  than  you."  This  is  really  sublime 
considering  that  Theseus  has  never  given  the  herald 
a  chance  to  deliver  his  message,  that  he  began  the 
wrangle  with  an  absurd  quibble  about  the  word  "  tyran- 
nos,"  commonly  applied  in  Tragedy  to  any  king,  how- 
ever legitimate  or  constitutional,  and  that  his  last 
speech  was  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  herald's 
speech  to  which  it  was  a  reply  (36  lines  to  16). 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  play 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Theseus  and  all  that  he 
represents  are  being  satirized.  He  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  all  the  bourgeois  platitudes  and  conventional  lies 
of  Athenian  patriotism  :  we  can  almost  hear  him  praise 
his  "  Crowned  Republic's  crowning  commonsense," 
contrasting  it  with  "  the  red  fool  fury"  of  an  Argos  or 
a  Thebes.  Later  on  '  we  actually  are  treated  to  the  •  • 
Athenian  equivalent  of  "  the  White  Man's  Burden." 
His  pomposity  and  vanity  are  only  equalled  by  his 
callousness  to  Adrastus ;  he  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rubbing  into  him  the  folly  of  his  ill-starred 
expedition  against  Thebes  and  the  abject  condition 
to  which  it  has  reduced  Argos  :  once  ^  he  even  cuts 
him  short  in  the  middle  of  a  line  with  the  curt  words, 
"  Adrastus,  hold  your  tongue,"  where  the  mere  inter- 
ruption of  the  Hne,  apart  from  the  words  used,  denotes 
the  limit  of  incivility.  His  solemn  preaching  is  more 
than  Adrastus,  however  chastened  his  mood,  can 
stand  :  ^  "I  did  not  request  you,"  he  says  with  quiet 
dignity,  "  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my  misfortunes,  but 
to  help  me."  If  Theseus,  as  he  boasts,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  king,  he  has  failed  to  become  a  gentleman. 

"  The  play,"  says  the  author  of  the  Argument  which 
prefaces  it, "  is  an  encomium  on  Athens  "  :  an  encomium 
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of  a  double-edged  kind  surely  !  Theseus,  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  Athenian  spirit,  the  Attic  St,  George,  King 
Arthur  and  King  Alfred  rolled  into  one,  never  shows  to 
advantage  in  Euripides.  In  the  Hippolytus  he  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unsympathetic  ;  in  this  play  he  is  laughed  at ; 
in  the  Hercules  Furens  he  is  handled  more  severely, 
being  exposed  to  a  most  humiliating  contrast  with 
Heracles,  the  ancestor  and  archetype  of  Athens' 
Dorian  foes.  The  smugly  prosperous  Theseus  attempts 
to  console  Heracles,  overborne  by  the  weight  of  his 
terrible  blood-guiltiness,  by  reminding  him  that  man 
cannot  expect  to  avoid  sin,  seeing  that  the  gods  them- 
selves indulge  in'illicit  love,  and  bind  their  fathers  with 
chains.  To  this  Heracles,  out  of  the  depth  of  his 
despair,  retorts  with  the  oft-quoted  words  :  ^^ 

"  Say  not  there  be  adulterers  in  heaven 
Nor  prisoner  gods  and  gaolers — long  ago 
My  heart  hath  named  it  vile  and  shall  not  alter  ! 
Nor  one  god  master  and  another  thrall. 
God,  if  he  be  God,  lacketh  naught  :  all  these 
Are  dead  unhappy  tales  of  minstrelsy."     {Murray.) 

There  is  much  the  same  outspoken  criticism  of 
Athenian  ideals  in  the  Troades,  and  in  an  even  more 
audacious  form.  The  play  opens  with  a  soliloquy  by 
Poseidon,  not  without  pathos  and  dignity.  He  is 
joined  by  Athena,  and  the  two  deities  who  had  dis- 
puted the  lordship  of  Attica  are  brought  face  to  face. 
Is  it  extravagant  to  conjecture,  in  view  of  the  some- 
what ludicrous  language  with  which  the  dialogue  ends, 
that  they  at  this  point  assumed  the  attitude  of  mutual 
revulsion  in  which  they  were  represented  on  the  Parthe- 
non pediment  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  agree  to 
patch  up  their  old  dispute.  And  for  what  purpose  ? 
In  order  that  they  may  join  in  destroying  the  Achaean 
armada  which  until  then  had  been  under  Athena's 
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special  protection.  How  mucii  further  could  the 
satirist  go  than  by  depicting  the  tutelary  deities  of  his 
land  as  a  pair  of  bloodthirsty  fiends,  gloating  over 
the  prospect  of  the  sea  being  filled  with  Greek  (includ- 
ing Athenian)  corpses  ?  So  also  in  the  Hecuba,  when 
it  is  being  debated  whether  Polyxena  shall  be  sacrificed 
at  Achilles'  tomb,  we  are  told  ^^  that  "  The  two  princes 
of  Theseus'  blood  spoke  contrary  to  each  other,  but  on 
one  thing  both  were  agreed,"  that  the  maiden  should 
be  killed. 

If  on  account  of  these  and  similar  attacks  on  roman- 
ticism and  the  baser  forms  of  "  patriotism,"  Euripides 
may  be  styled  ''  the  Attic  Bernard  Shaw,"  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Helen  suggests  an  even  more  pertinent 
comparison  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs.     It  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  find  any  author  of  more  assistance  to  the 
comprehension  of  Euripides  than  Mr.  Jacobs,  whose 
stories  appear  to  be  regrettably  unfamihar  to  most 
Euripidean  critics.     The  breaking  off  of  an  intended 
marriage  owing  to  the  untimely  reappearance  of  a  soi- 
disant  long-lost  husband,  round  which  the  plot  of  the 
Helen  turns,  has  been  used,  I  believe,  more  than  once 
by  Mr.  Jacobs,  nor  shall  we  miss  the  familiar  Jacobean 
motifs  of  the  wily  widow,  the  plausible  seaman,  and  the 
elaborate  hoax  recoiling  on  its  author's  head.     Above 
all,  both  Euripides  and  Mr.  Jacobs  are  masters  of  the 
art  of  leaving  things  unsaid,  and  both  demand  a  con- 
stant wariness  on  the  part  of  their  public  in  distin- 
guishing between  what  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence,  and  what  must  be  put  down 
to  design.     "  I  once  knew,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Jacobs' 
characters,  "  a  man  who  turned  up  after  his  wife  had 
given  him  up  for  drowned  twenty-five  years  before." 
*'  Fancy  the  meeting  of  husband  and  wife  after  all  that 
time,"  exclaimed  a  sentimental  lady  present.    *'  She 
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died  the  day  before,"  was  the  answer.  Now  if  Sophocles 
were  treating  this  simple  tale  we  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  additional  pathos  of  the  wife's  death  at  such 
a  moment ;  if  we  met  with  it  in  a  play  of  Euripides 
we  might  have  a  shrewd  suspicion,  such  as  Mr.  Jacobs 
probably  wishes  us  to  entertain,  that  the  wife's  death 
was  not  causally  unconnected  with  the  husband's 
return.  This  attitude  of  suspicious  wariness  in  atten- 
tion to  details  is  claimed  by  Euripides  in  the  Frogs  as 
his  most  valuable  lesson  to  the  public.  '*  Yes,"  says 
Dionysus,  '*  now  we  have  every  Athenian  shouting  to 
the  servants, '  Where's  that  jug  I  bought  the  year  before 
last  ?  Who's  been  sneaking  the  olives  ? '  "  The  result 
was  that  the  Athenian  audience  was  educated  to  sus- 
pend its  judgment  on  any  statement  as  to  what  hap- 
pened off  the  stage  until  subsequent  events  showed  it 
to  be  true  or  false. 

The  Helen  is  one  of  the  least  read  of  Greek  plays  ; 
and  on  this  ^count,  and  also  because  of  the  unique 
quality  of  the  comic  element  in  it,  I  propose  to  examine 
it  in  more  detail  than  the  other  plays  I  have  mentioned. 
The  most  ^curious  thing  about  it  is  that  not  only  in 
general  dramatic  situation,  but  also,  as  Dr.  Verrall  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  details  of  construction,  it  closely 
follows  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  which  appeared  shortly 
before  it.  Both  plays  turn  on  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery in  a  remote  land  far  outside  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  Greek  intercourse,  of  a  woman  by  a  relative, 
in  the  one  case  a  brother,  in  the  other  a  husband,  from 
whom  she  had  been  long  separated,  and  of  their  hazard- 
ous escape  to  Greece,  made  possible  by  the  successful 
deception  of  the  king  of  that  country.  Now  the 
Iphigenia  is  singled  out  for  especial  admiration  by 
Aristotle  in  the  Poetics,  while  the  Helen,  if  it  be  taken 
to  be  a  bona-fide  presentation  of  the  story  it  purports 
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to  narrate,  must  be  pronounced  incredibly  bad,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  the  recognition  scene,  the  very  thing 
which  in  the  Iphigenia,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
treated  in  "  absolutely  the  best  way." 

How  came  it  that  Euripides  having  once  made  a 
masterpiece  out  of  a  dramatic  situation  should  shortly 
after  treat  the  same  situation  in  so  bungling  a  fashion  ? 
Dr.  Verrall  has  published  a  very  interesting  and  elabor- 
ate explanation  of  this  problem.  In  so  far  as  he  deals 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Helen  was 
produced  and  the  significance  of  the  parody  of  it  in 
Aristophanes'  Thesmophoriazusae  his  view  is  not  of 
necessity  either  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  I  shall  put  forward.  But  he  goes  on  to  deduce 
from  the  general  similarity  of  the  Helen  to  the  Iphigenia^ 
and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Helen  of  those 
little  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  which  distinguish 
bad  drama  from  good,  that  the  Helen  is  a  skit  on  the 
stage  conventions  of  contemporary  tragedy  ;  we  are  to 
see  in  it  "  an  exaggeration,  mild  but  deleterious,  of 
maladies  natural  to  drama  and  seldom  or  never  avoided 
even  in  the  most  strenuous  work.  It  is  as  though  the 
Muses  were  poisoned  or  permeated  by  some  paralytic 
enfeeblement."  That  is  to  say,  not  only  does  the  play 
not  present  to  us  the  series  of  events  which  it  purports 
to  do,  but  it  does  not  present  any  series  of  events 
which  we  can  conceive  as  happening  at  all. 

Here  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  following.  We  can  all 
appreciate  a  burlesque  (a  word  which  Dr.  Verrall  re- 
fuses to  apply  to  the  Helen)  in  which  everything  is  a 
little  exaggerated  and  overdone,  but  is  the  same  sort 
of  amusement  to  be  extracted  from  a  skit  of  the  kind  he 
suggests  in  which  everything  is  just  a  little  underdone  ? 
Would  there  not  be  some  fear  lest  such  a  parody  of  bad 
drama  would  end  in  being  merely  bad  drama,  just  as  a 
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stage  bore  not  infrequently  becomes  a  bore  on  the  stage  ? 
There  are,  further,  certain  episodes  in  the  play  which 
on  this  theory  do  not  seem  to  add  anything  to  its  point. 
If  some  explanation  of  the  play  is  forthcoming  which 
both  gives  point  to  these  episodes,  and  also  shows  that 
the  play  is  a  narrative  of  conceivable  events,  though 
according  to  Euripides'  frequent  custom  not  necessarily 
of  the  events  appearing  on  the  face  of  it,  such  explana- 
tion would  surely  be  preferable. 

The  professed  story  of  the  play  is  as  follows  :  Helen 
never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  miraculously  transported 
from  Sparta  to  Egypt  and  deposited  in  the  care  of  Pro- 
teus, King  of  Egypt.  Proteus  during  his  life  treated 
her  honourably,  but  after  his  death  his  son  Theo- 
clymenus  sought  to  force  her  to  marry  him  and 
Helen,  to  avoid  his  advances,  took  sanctuary  at 
Proteus'  tomb,  where  she  is  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play.  Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  she  left 
Sparta,  and  she  has  heard  nothing  of  Menelaus.  Egypt 
is  conceived  as  being  outside  the  range  of  ordinary 
Greek  travel,  and  there  is  an  edict  that  all  Greeks  are 
to  be  put  to  death  at  sight.  In  fact,  however,  no 
Greek  has  come  to  Egypt  during  all  these  seventeen 
years.  The  play  opens  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Greek  stranger,  the  exiled  Teucer,  who  at  first  mis- 
takes Helen  for  the  woman  he  himself  saw  at  Troy. 
Helen  does  not  reveal  who  she  is,  but  draws  out  from 
Teucer  the  story  of  his  exile,  of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  of 
the  rumoured  loss  at  sea  of  Menelaus,  who  has  not  been 
heard  of  in  Greece  for  seven  years.  He  then  takes  his 
farewell  of  Helen,  goes  into  the  palace  to  inquire  of  the 
prophetess  Theonoe,  the  sister  of  Theoclymenus,  parti- 
culars of  his  intended  voyage  to  Cyprus  and  is  not 
afterwards  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  play.  Helen,  left 
alone  with  the  Chorus,  which  as  in  the  Iphigenia  con- 
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sists  of  Greek  maidens  kidnapped  by  pirates,  laments 
the  death  of  her  husband ;  if  he  were  ahve  and  they 
ever  met  they  would,  she  says,  at  once  recognize  each 
other  by  means  of  private  matters  (symbola)  ^^  known 
to  him  and  her  only.  On  the  advice  of  the  Chorus 
she  enters  the  palace  to  inquire  of  Theonoe  whether 
Menelaus  actually  is  alive  or  no.  In  her  absence  Mene- 
laus  arrives  in  rags.  In  the  course  of  a  long  wrangle  with 
the  portress  he  loudly  proclaims  who  he  is  and  says  he 
has  just  been  shipwrecked  and  lost  all  his  comrades 
except  a  few  ^^  whom  he  has  left  in  a  cave  to  guard 
Helen.  Helen  now  returns,  having  learnt  from  Theonoe 
that  Menelaus  is  alive  and  has  been  shipwrecked  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  does  not  at  first  see  Menelaus, 
but  on  his  trying  to  lay  hands  on  her  flies  in  outraged 
propriety  to  her  sanctuary.  Then  follows  a  dialogue  in 
which  in  a  very  few  lines  Menelaus  exclaims  that  he  never 
saw  any  one  more  like  Helen,  and  Helen  that  she  never 
saw  any  one  more  like  Menelaus  and  welcomes  her  long- 
lost  husband  to  her  arms.  Menelaus  holds  back,  explain- 
ing that  she  can't  be  Helen,  as  he  has  brought  Helen  from 
Troy  with  him  and  left  her  in  a  cave ;  she  must  be  a 
phantom.  Helen  rejoins  that  it  is  the  woman  in  the  cave 
who  is  the  phantom,  and  this  theory,  which  Menelaus 
rejects,  is  promptly  confirmed  by  one  of  Menelaus' 
men,  who  breaks  in  upon  their  conversation  to  tell  his 
master  that  the  Helen  in  the  cave  has  just  vanished 
into  the  air  with  appropriate  valedictory  remarks. 
Thereupon  Helen  and  Menelaus  embrace  with  rapture, 
but  their  joy  is  shortlived,  as  Helen  tells  Menelaus  of  the 
edict  against  Greeks  and  says  that  concealment  will  be 
useless  as  the  omniscient  Theonoe  will  certainly  reveal 
his  presence  to  the  king.  They  therefore  resolve  to  die 
together.  At  this  moment  Theonoe  enters  and  threa- 
tens to  tell  the  king,  but  allows  herself  to  be  persuaded 
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by  their  entreaties  not  to  do  so.  Menelaus  then  sug- 
gests that  they  should  take  flight  in  a  chariot,  or  that 
he  should  kill  the  king,  both  of  which  courses  Helen 
very  properly  rejects  as  impracticable.  Her  proposal 
is  that  Menelaus  should  pretend  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  his  own  death  at  sea  and  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  shipwreck,  that  they  should  borrow  a  ship  from 
the  king  to  perform  funeral  rites  for  him  out  at  sea,  and 
should  then  sail  away.  Menelaus  readily  agrees  and  the 
messenger  is  sent  back  to  the  cave  to  tell  the  other 
castaways  to  meet  them  on  the  beach.  Helen  puts 
on  mourning,  and  when  Theoclymenus  returns  from  the 
chase  she  and  Menelaus  without  much  difficulty  prevail 
on  him  to  lend  a  ship  and  crew ;  she  also  declares  her 
willingness  to  marry  him  now  that  her  husband  is  dead. 
When  Helen  and  Menelaus  and  the  Egyptian  crew 
arrive  at  the  beach  they  are  met  by  a  crowd  of  Greeks ; 
the  latter  are  unkempt  but  in  good  physical  condition,^* 
and  the  Egyptian  crew,  who  think  the  meeting  a 
chance  one,  are  surprised  at  their  number.  All  go 
aboard  together  and  when  the  ship  is  some  way  from 
land  the  Greeks,  who  all  have  swords,  seize  control  of 
the  ship,  massacre  the  Egyptians  and  sail  away. 

The  defects  of  this  story,  if  taken  at  its  face  value, 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  First  of  all,  the  extra- 
ordinary chain  of  coincidences  should  be  noticed.  No 
Greek  has  set  foot  in  Egypt  for  seventeen  years,  but  on 
this  day  two  parties,  those  of  Teucer  and  of  Menelaus, 
arrive  independently.  Menelaus  appears  exactly  at  the 
moment  when  Helen  is  inquiring  of  Theonoe  as  to  his 
fate.  Just  when  Menelaus  has  told  Helen  that  she 
cannot  be  Helen  and  is  about  to  leave  her,  the  messen- 
ger arrives  to  prove  that  she  is  Helen  after  all.  Hardly 
have  Menelaus  and  Helen  agreed  to  die  together,  when 
Theonoe  appears  and  allows  herself  to  be  won  over  to 
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their  side  against  her  brother.  The  play  also  bristles 
with  inconsistencies  ;  the  edict  against  Greeks  seems  to 
be  a  dead  letter  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Theoclymenus  is  madly  in  love  with  Helen  except  her 
own  statement  to  that  effect.  Of  more  consequence 
is  it  to  note  that  whereas  Menelaus,  when  he  appears  on 
the  scene,  is  himself  unarmed  and  states  that  but  few 
of  his  companions  survived  the  shipwreck,  we  find  that 
when  he  is  joined  by  them  on  the  beach  they  are  about 
as  numerous  as  the  crew  of  a  first-class  Egyptian  war- 
ship ^^  and,  what  we  should  not  expect  in  the  case  of 
castaways,  all  armed  with  swords  and  in  good  condition. 
Moreover  the  introduction  of  anything  so  supernatural 
as  the  pseudo-Helen  into  the  "operative  part"  of  a 
Euripidean  play  is  unparalleUed,*  as  is  the  straining  of 
the  long  arm  of  coincidence  to  bring  Teucer  to  Egypt  on 
the  same  day  as  Menelaus  for  no  other  dramatic  purpose 
than  to  stimulate  Helen's  curiosity  about  her  husband's 
fate. 

But  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  scene  of  recognition 
between  Helen  and  Menelaus.  Now  recognition  be- 
tween friends  long  parted  was  one  of  the  most  frequent 
episodes  of  Greek,  as  indeed  of  any  other,  legend,  and 
an  Athenian  audience  had  abundant  examples  of  how 
the  subject  ought  to  be  treated  in  literature.  In 
Euripides  alone  outside  this  play  we  have  three  elabor- 
ate recognition  scenes,  in  the  Ion,  the  Electra  and  the 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris ;  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  nature 
of  the  proof  of  identity  required  in  each  of  these  three 
plays  is  different  from  that  required  in  the  Helen,  as 
Ion  had  been  parted  from  his  mother  and  Orestes  from 
his  sisters  as  infants,  while  Helen  and  Menelaus  were 

*  The  Bacchae  and  the  Hercules  Furens  are  apparent  excep- 
tions which  prove  the  rule  ;  in  the  one  play  the  supernatural 
element  takes  the  form  of  a  fraud,  in  the  other  of  a  nightmare. 
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man  and  wife,  but  the  return  of  Odysseus  after  twenty 
years'  absence  presents  a  fairly  close  parallel.  We 
remember  the  different  proofs  the  Homeric  Odysseus 
gives  of  his  identity,  the  scar  on  his  thigh,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  brooch  he  wore  when  he  left  for  Troy  and  of 
the  bed  he  had  fashioned  for  Penelope  ;  and  it  is  proof 
of  this  kind  that  Helen  herself  leads  us  to  expect  when 
she  speaks  of  herself  and  her  husband  recognizing  each 
other  by  means  of  things  known  only  to  themselves. 
What  we  actually  find  is  quite  different.  Despite  the 
hardships  he  has  undergone  and  the  sordid  rags  he  is 
wearing  Helen  recognizes  him  almost  at  sight,  though 
when  she  last  saw  him  it  was  seventeen  years  ago  and 
he  was  encompassed  with  all  the  majesty  of  a  king. 
Neither  before  the  recognition  nor  after  does  Menelaus 
display  knowledge  of  any  fact  or  detail  of  his  life  which 
would  not  have  been  common  knowledge  to  every 
Greek  then  living.  When  Helen  asks  him  for  particu- 
lars of  where  he  has  been  since  the  fall  of  Troy  he 
replies  with  studied  geographical  vagueness,  ^^ ''  Jerusa- 
lem and  Madagascar  and  North  and  South  Amerikee/' 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

It  is  towards  the  end  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
play,  if  taken  seriously,  breaks  utterly  down.  Who 
were  these  numerous,  armed,  and  physically  fit  Greek 
sailors  who  boarded  the  Egyptian  vessel  ?  They  are 
very  different  from  the  scanty  remnant  of  Menelaus* 
story,  and  yet  they  are  at  his  beck  and  call.  How  did 
they  happen  to  be  in  remote,  inaccessible  Egypt  on 
the  very  day  of  Teucer's  arrival  ?  Because  they  were 
Teucer's  crew.  When  we  grasp  this  central  fact  the 
host  of  absurdities  noted  above  dissolves,  like  the  phan- 
tom Helen,  into  nothing.  We  must,  however,  find 
another  name  for  the  self-styled  Menelaus  of  the 
play.     The  one  physical  fact  we  know  about  the  real 
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Menelaus  was  that  he  had  red  hair,  and  Teucer  pre- 
sumably selected  an  understudy  with  the  same  peculi- 
arity. On  this  account,  and  to  preserve  the  Jacobean 
atmosphere,  the  pseudo-Menelaus  will  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  be  called  "  Ginger/' 

The  key  to  the  whole  plot  is  the  interview  between 
Teucer  and  Theonoe ;  as  often  in  Euripides  the  most 
important  events  are  those  which  happen  off  the  stage 
and  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  guessed  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  knowledge.  What  would  naturally 
be  uppermost  in  Teucer' s  mind  when  he  met  Theonoe 
would  be  the  question,  who  the  woman  was  whom  he 
had  just  left,  so  like  the  Helen  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Troy  and  so  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of  the  Atridae. 
Theonoe  would  tell  him  how  Helen  came  to  Egypt. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  story  of  her 
miraculous  transportation,  which  is  apparently  an 
invention  of  Theonoe' s,  very  thinly  veils  the  fact 
that,  like  Iphigenia  and  the  Chorus  in  this  play,  she  was 
kidnapped  by  pirates.  Theonoe  had  abundant  motives 
for  getting  rid  of  Helen  ;  for  seventeen  years  she  has 
been  predicting  that  Menelaus  would  claim  her  and  for 
seventeen  years  Menelaus  has  not  arrived.  For  the 
last  seven  years  he  has  not  been  heard  of  at  all,  and 
this  is  curiously  enough  the  very  period  after  which  in 
a  similar  case  English  law,  embodying  the  ordinary 
experience  of  mankind,  will  presume  death.  Every 
day  the  probability  of  his  reappearance  gets  more  re- 
mote and  her  prophetic  reputation  is  more  in  jeopardy. 
Further,  she  is  a  lady  of  sensitive,  almost  morbid,  pro- 
priety ;  as  long  as  Helen  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  elderly  Proteus  the  situation  was  just  tolerable, 
but  ceased  to  be  so  when  the  youthful  Theoclymenus 
came  to  the  throne.  It  is  most  desirable  that  Mene- 
laus should  turn  up  without  delay,  and  if  the  real  one 
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cannot  be  found,  then  the  best  substitute  possible. 
We  need  not  search  far  for  motives  for  Teucer's  will- 
ingness to  aid  the  plot  :  as  a  colonist  he  would  always 
be  able  to  find  a  use  for  a  lady  of  considerable,  if 
mature,  personal  attractions  ;  if  on  further  acquaintance 
he  was  not  disposed  to  marry  her,  she  could  be  sold. 
When  therefore  Helen  seeks  an  interview  with 
Theonoe,  as  from  the  excitement  caused  her  by  Teucer's 
news  both  Teucer  and  Theonoe  could  safely  predict 
she  would  do,  Theonoe  can  with  confidence  assure 
her  that  her  husband  has  recently  suffered  shipwreck 
and  is  at  that  very  moment  somewhere  near.  Ex- 
tremely near,  in  fact,  as  he  is  just  having  a  loud  and 
lengthy  wrangle  with  the  portress,  which  incidentally 
serves  the  purpose  of  letting  Theonoe  know  that  she 
can  now  dismiss  Helen.  It  is  at  this  point  that  an 
intelligent  audience  might  be  expected  to  guess  that 
something  was  up.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  presumption 
that  a  man  unheard-of  for  seven  years  will  not  be  seen 
again.     Then  that  he  and  Teucer  should  both  turn  up 

v^  on  the  same  day  is  under  the  circumstances  suspicious. 

^)'  Lastly,  his  behaviour  when  we  see  him  is  not  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  real  Menelaus.  The  Euripidean 
Menelaus  is  a  guileful  person,  own  brother  in  craft  to 
Odysseus  ;  is  it  probable  that  if  he  were  cast  destitute 
and  defenceless  on  an  unknown  shore  he  would  proclaim 
his  title  and  position  to  all  and  sundry  ?  That  was  not 
Odysseus'  habit  at  any  rate.  Consider  again  the 
language  of  Ginger's  soliloquy  when  he  hears  that 
Helen  the  daughter  of  Zeus  is  in  Egypt  ;i7  "  Can  there 
be  a  man  with  the  name  of  Zeus  by  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  ?  Surely  there  is  but  one  Zeus  and  he  in  heaven. 
Is  there  a  duplicate  Sparta,  another  Troy  ?  "  Unless 
a  dramatist  is  prepared  openly  to  give  away  his  plots 
beforehand  by  making  the  schemer  say, ''  Now  will  I 
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pretend  to  be  this  or  to  do  that,"  as  Aeschylus  does  in 
the  Choephoroe  and  Sophocles  in  the  Eledra,  it  is  only 
by  putting  into  his  mouth  such  strained  and  slightly 
farcical  language  as  Menelaus  here  uses  that  he  can 
warn  us  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

But  if  a  wideawake  audience  might  guess  that  Ginger 
is  not  Menelaus,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
like  perspicacity  on  Helen's  part  in  her  present  state 
of  excitement.  Believing  that  her  husband  is  near  at 
hand,  a  shipwrecked  man,  she  is  prepared  to  cast  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  first  ill-clad  Greek  she  meets  who 
is  willing  to  let  her  call  him  Menelaus.  The  material 
part  of  this  extraordinarily  brief  scene  of  recognition 
is  as  follows  ^^ : — 

Ginger.     1  never  saw  a  more  remarkable  likeness. 

Helen.  Ye  Gods !  For  to  recognize  friends  is  a  gift  from 
Heaven. 

G.     Are  you  a  Greek  woman  or  of  this  land  ? 

H.     Greek  ;   but  it  is  of  you  I  wish  to  learn. 

G.     Never  saw  I  a  woman  so  Hke  Helen  as  you. 

H.  Nor  I  a  man  so  like  Menelaus.  I  don't  know  what  to 
say. 

G.     You  have  rightly  recognized  a  most  unhappy  man. 

H.  Oh,  my  husband,  restored  at  length  to  the  arms  of  your 
wife. 

G.     Wife  !     What  do  you  mean  ?     Take  your  hands  off. 

H.     The  wife  my  father  Tyndareus  entrusted  to  you. 

G.     O  Hecate  !  preserve  me  from  all  harmful  phantoms  ! 

H.     I  am  no  ghostly  apparition  sent  by  Hecate. 

G.     No  more  am  I  the  husband  of  two  women. 

H.     What  other  wife  then  have  you  ? 

G.     The  one  left  in  the  cave  whom  I  brought  from  Troy. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  how  ingeniously  Ginger  evades  the 
onus  probandi  of  showing  that  he  is  Menelaus  by  forcing 
Helen  to  exert  herself  to  establish  her  own  identity. 
So  keen  is  she  on  this  that  she  never  really  tests  him  at  all. 
Ginger  keeps  on  harping  on  this  difficulty  of  the  dupli- 
cate wives  and  finally  is  preparing  to  leave  Helen  with 
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the  words  "  I  wish  you  well  for  your  resemblance  to 
Helen,"  to  which  she  with  splendid  tragi-comic  irony 
rephes,  '*  I  am  lost  ;  in  finding  you  I  have  not  found 
my  husband,"  when  both  are  interrupted  by  Ginger's 
comrade  who  narrates  the  vanishing  of  the  cave  Helen 
into  thin  air.  One  of  the  first  questions  Helen  would 
naturally  ask  of  a  long-lost  husband  would  be,  *'  What 
has  become  of  my  duphcate  ?  "  With  great  ingenuity 
Ginger  succeeds  in  turning  what  might  have  been 
a  serious  difficulty  into  a  positive  help  by  shifting  the 
burden  of  estabhshing  identity  on  to  Helen's  shoulders. 

When  Theonoe  comes  on  the  scene  it  is  clear  that  she 
has  no  genuine  intention  of  telling  her  brother  and  that 
she  is  on  Ginger's  side  from  the  beginning.  Her  lan- 
guage, like  that  of  Ginger  on  his  first  arrival,  is  strained 
and  far-fetched,  indicating  that  her  professed  intentions 
are  not  her  real  ones.  The  extravagant  show  she 
makes  of  ceremonial  purity  and  such  phrases  as  *'  I 
shall  endeavour  always  to  remain  a  virgin,"  a  gem 
excised  by  sundry  critics,  demonstrate  that  she  is  not 
intended  as  a  "  sympathetic  "  character,  which  of  course 
she  would  be  if  she  really  played  the  part  nominally 
assigned  to  her. 

The  two  are  now  left  in  peace  to  plot  their  escape. 
Ginger  first  of  all  suggests  two  obviously  impossible 
plans,  which  Helen  was  bound  to  and  does  reject, 
namely  borrowing  a  chariot  in  which  to  flee  across  the 
desert,  and  killing  the  king.  The  latter  plan  had  not 
only  been  already  in  this  play  repudiated  by  Helen, 
but  when  proposed  by  Orestes  in  similar  circumstances 
had  been  rejected  by  Iphigenia,  so  that  it  stood  doubly 
precondemned  to  an  Athenian  audience.  Then  Ginger 
most  amazingly  mentions — himself  to  reject — a  perfectly 
feasible  mode  of  escape  :  "  Nor  have  we  a  ship  to  flee  in, 
for  the  ship  I  had  is  lost  at  sea."2o  Now  Ginger  of  course 
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knows  there  is  a  ship  at  hand,  that  of  Teucer,  but  in  his 
character  of  Menelaus  he  cannot  admit  knowledge  of 
its  existence.  Having  thus  exhausted  his  own  powers 
of  invention  by  putting  up  two  absurd  plans  just  to  have 
them  knocked  down,  and  banging  the  door  on  the  only 
possible  one,  he  stirs  up  Helen  to  invent  something, 
which  she  at  once  does.  Ginger  must  pretend  not  to 
be  Menelaus  (which  comes  quite  easy  to  him)  but  an 
eye-witness  of  his  death.  Ginger  adopts  this  plan  at 
once,  though  as  he  truly  says,^! "  there  is  a  sort  of  stale- 
ness  about  the  story,"  for  the  device  of  making  a  man 
put  his  foes  off  their  guard  b}^  relating  his  own  death 
had  been  worn  threadbare  by  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
in  the  Choephoroe  and  Electra.  By  reminding  us  of 
the  staleness  of  the  device,  which  he  avoids  in  his  own. 
Electra,  Euripides  calls  to  our  notice  the  fact  that 
Ginger  could  easily  have  invented  the  deception  for 
himself  had  he  not  wished  to  make  Helen  feel  that  she 
was  taking  the  initiative  in  her  escape.  The  suggestion 
of  borrowing  a  ship,  though  coming  from  her,  is  a 
natural  corollary  of  his  statement  that  he  has  no  ship, 
and  of  his  message  to  his  companions  to  meet  them 
on  the  shore. 

The  ease  with  which  Ginger  and  Helen  persuade 
Theoclymenus  to  lend  them  a  ship  and  crew  would 
almost  suggest  that  he  was  in  the  plot  for  getting 
Helen  out  of  the  country.  His  endearments  are  of  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  kind,  and,  as  already  stated,  we 
have  only  Helen's  word  for  his  being  violently  in  love 
with  her.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  ready  com- 
pliance of  the  king  is  intended  to  show  that  the  real 
plot  is  one  of  which  not  Theoclymenus  but  Helen  is  the 
victim.  All  the  time  that  she  is  obviously  congratulat- 
ing herself  on  her  skill  in  outwitting  Theoclymenus,  she 
is  with  Ginger's  assistance  overreaching  herself. 
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Two  possible  objections  to  this  view  of  the  play 
remain  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  massacre  of  the  Egyptian  crew  is  too  grim 
an  ending  for  a  light  comedy  of  intrigue.  This  would 
certainly  be  so,  if  the  grimness  were  brought  home  to 
the  audience  by  the  appearance  of  a  survivor  bruised 
and  covered  with  blood.  If,  however,  the  messenger 
came  on  in  a  not  too  pitiful  condition,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  violent  death  off  the  stage  of  a  number  of  bar- 
barians would  not  spoil  the  amusement  of  the  audience. 

The   second   objection   arises   from   a  reference  in 
'Eniipides''  Eledr a,  a  play  produced  and  perhaps  com- 
pleted a  year  earlier  than  the  Helen,  to  the  then  impend- 
ing return  of  Helen  from  Egypt  to  Argos,  a  return 
inconsistent  with  her  being  abducted  by  Teucer  to 
Cyprus  or  elsewhere.     But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
prophecy  of  Helen's  return  from  Egypt  in  the  Eledr  a  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  a  deus  ex  machind,  and  may  therefore 
be  intended  to  edify  rather  than  to  convey  accurate 
information.     But  there  is  a  more  conclusive  answer 
than  this  :   if  the  hypothesis  of  an  abduction  of  Helen 
by  Teucer  is  inconsistent  with  the  Electra,  the  whole 
story  of  her  having  been  in  Egypt  during  the  Trojan 
War  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  Troades.    The 
plays  of  Euripides  dealing  with  the  House  of  Atreus 
form  a  connected   whole,  the  action  beginning  in  the 
Iphigenia  at  Aulis   and  ending  in  the  Andromache-^ 
the  Troades  fits  in  with  this   series,  the   Helen    does 
not.     Euripides'     plays     were    not     only    presented 
on  the  stage  but  eagerly  read,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  when  this  series  of  plays  was  being 
prepared  for  the  reader  a  passage  was  inserted  in  the 
Electra  to  bring  the  Helen  formally  into  line  with  the 
series  to  which  it  in  reality  does  not  belong. 

The  play  has  a  strong  bias  towards  anti-clericalism, 
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a  thing  which  Euripides  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
keep  out  of  his  plays,  however  irrelevant  it  might  be,  as 
in  the  present  case,  to  their  essence.  It  displays 
Euripides'  talent  for  comedy  in  its  most  unalloyed  if  not 
in  its  most  admirable  form,  and  a  study  of  it  may 
conduce  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  comic  element 
when  it  crops  up  in  his  more  important  plays. 
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A   Political  Crisis 

THAT  Euripides  on  occasion  used  his  dramas  as  a 
means  of  conveying  his  opinions  on  contem- 
porary pontics  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  Supplices. 
There  was  a  tradition  of  friendship  between  Athens 
and  Argos  dating  back  to  the  legendary  past  and 
arising  out  of  or  confirmed  by  incidents  which  are 
narrated  in  Aeschylus'  Eumenides  and  in  the  Sup- 
plices and  Heraclidae  of  Euripides.  The  Supplices 
was  written  at  a  time  when  a  proposal,  backed  by 
Alcibiades,  was  under  discussion  to  convert  this  friend- 
ship into  a  definite  military  alliance.  If  the  object 
of  the  poet  was,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  advocate 
this  alliance  it  is  curious  that  he  should  have  selected 
for  the  plot  of  his  play  this  particular  story,  of  how 
the  Athenians  took  by  force  from  the  Thebans  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  Argive  warriors  to  whom  the 
Thebans  refused  burial ;  for  such  a  story  inevitably 
recalled  to  his  audience  painful  memories  of  another 
stubborn  fight  on  Theban  territory  between  Athens 
and  Thebes  connected  with  a  refusal  by  the  Thebans 
to  give  burial  to  their  slain  foes.  The  play  was  written 
but  three  years  after  the  crushing  Athenian  defeat  at 
Delium,  and  as  disputes  about  the  burial  of  those 
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slain  in  battle  were  rare  in  Greek  legend  and  history, 
the  plot  of  the  play  must  have  been  chosen  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  reminding  the  Athenian  audience 
of  one  of  the  most  painful  incidents  of  the  war  which 
had  just  ended.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is  probable  that 
Euripides'  intention  was  to  plead  against  rather  than 
in  favour  of  an  alliance  which  must  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  did  in  fact,  lead  to  a  speedy  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  and  that  this 
was  the  real  object  of  the  play  is  confirmed  by  the 
detailed  realism  with  which,  in  the  closing  scene,  the 
horrors  of  war  are  insisted  on,  widows  driven  to  suicide 
by  grief,  children  pledging  a  new  generation  to 
vengeance. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  antecedent  improbability  in 
finding  traces  of  political  allegory  in  any  play  of 
Euripides  and  such  may,  I  think,  be  found  in  the 
Phoenissae.  The  main  difficulty  of  the  play  consists 
in  the  very  confused  state  in  which  it  survives,  a 
state  due,  as  is  generally  agreed,  to  considerable 
interpolation.  For  instance,  after  the  Prologue  there 
follows  a  scene  in  which  Antigone  watches  the  invading 
army  from  the  walls  ;  this  does  not  fit  on  either  to  the 
prologue  or  to  the  scene  which  immediately  follows. 
After  this  Antigone  does  not  appear  and  is  barely 
mentioned  for  several  hundred  lines  until  the  point 
when  Jocasta  rushes  to  the  battlefield  to  prevent  the 
single  combat  between  her  two  sons.  With  great 
clumsiness  Antigone  is  got  on  to  Ihe  battlefield  and 
with  greater  clumsiness  she  is  got  off  again,  and,  as 
Dr.  Verrall  has  pointed  out  in  the  last  essay  of  his 
Euripides  the  Rationalist,  it  would  require  little  textual 
alteration  to  exclude  her  from  this  scene  altogether. 
For  the  present  I  shall  adopt  his  conclusion  that  all 
the  passages  which  make  Antigone  take  part  in  the 
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action  of  the  play  before  the  final  scene  form  no  integral 
part  of  the  play  ;  how  they  came  to  be  where  they  are 
will  be  discussed  later. 

Before  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  play  when 
these  passages  have  been  excised,  we  must  notice 
certain  variations  of  the  familiar  story  of  how  Oedipus' 
curse  on  his  sons  was  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  each  at 
the  other's  hand,  variations  which  appear  in  this  play 
only  or  for  the  first  time.  The  Septem  of  Aeschylus, 
the  Supplices  of  Euripides,  the  Antigone  and  Oedipus 
Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  all  of  which,  except  the  last 
named,  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  Phoenissae,  all  turn 
on  this  story  of  the  curse  of  Oedipus.  Now  in  none  of 
these  other  plays  are  we  told  that  Jocasta  was  alive 
at  the  date  of  the  brothers'  duel ;  in  the  Septem  she  is 
clearly  assumed  to  be  dead,  and  Sophocles  makes  her 
kill  herself  immediately  the  dreadful  truth  about 
Oedipus  is  known.  But  in  this  play  not  only  is  she 
alive,  but  this  divergence  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  story  is  emphasized  by  her  speaking  the  prologue. 
The  audience  is,  therefore,  put  on  its  guard  at  the  very 
first  moment  and  warned  that  Euripides  is  taking 
liberties  with  the  familiar  legend. 

As  they  listened  to  the  prologue  they  would  become 
aware  of  even  more  startling  departures.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  brothers'  quarrel,  as  set  out  both 
by  the  epic  poets  and  in  the  plays  earlier  than  the 
Phoenissae,  was  Oedipus'  material  wealth.  In  the 
fragment  of  the  Thebais  it  is  heirlooms,  such  as  the 
silver  table  and  golden  cup  there  mentioned,  in  Hesiod 
*'  the  flocks  of  Oedipus,"  which  are  the  cause  of  con- 
tention, and  it  is  expressly  stated  six  times  in  the 
Septem,'^  and  twice  in  the  Supplices,^  to  have  been 
their  father's  worldly  goods.  But  in  the  Phoenissae 
we  find  for  the  first  time  that  the  quarrel  is  attributed 
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to  an  entirely  different  cause,  a  dispute  as  to  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus  Sophocles  follows  Euripides  in 
this  matter,  as  when  once  the  strife  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  battle  for  a  throne,  to  revert  to  such  a 
bourgeois  origin  as  hard  cash  was,  for  Sophocles  at 
any  rate,  impossible.  But  as  to  how  there  came  to 
be  this  dispute  Euripides  and  Sophocles  differ.  In 
Euripides  the  two  brothers,  by  way  of  compromise,  agree 
each  to  rule  a  year  in  turn  ;  Eteocles  as  the  elder  takes 
the  first  year,  but  "  holds  over  "  when  it  expires.  This 
incident  of  alternate  years  of  kingship  is,  I  believe, 
unparallelled  either  in  Greek  legend  or  Greek  history. 
Sophocles  was  evidently  in  some  difficulty  to  explain 
how  the  succession  to  the  throne  came  to  be  in  dispute  ; 
he  could  not  follow  Euripides,  and  accordingly  he 
himself  turns  innovator  and  makes  Polyneices  the 
elder,  but  says  that  the  Thebans  passed  him  over  in 
favour  of  his  younger  brother.  *'  I  have  been  driven 
an  exile,"  Polyneices  complains  to  Oedipus, ^  "  from 
my  fatherland,  because  as  eldest  born  I  claimed  to  sit 
in  thy  sovereign  seat.  Wherefore  Eteocles,  though  the 
younger,  thrust  me  from  the  land  when  he  had  neither 
worsted  me  in  argument  nor  come  to  trial  of  might 
and  deed — no,  but  won  the  city  over"  (Jebb).  This 
explanation  is  not  very  plausible,  as  Eteocles  would 
seem,  in  fact,  both  to  have  worsted  Pol3meices  in  argu- 
ment and  to  have  "  come  to  trial  of  might  and  deed  " 
at  his  expense.  But  the  fact  that  Sophocles  has 
recourse  to  this  clumsy  account  of  how  the  brothers 
quarrelled  shows  how  unlikely  it  was  that  in  a  Greek 
city  there  should  be  any  quarrel  between  brothers 
about  the  kingship  at  all,  while  his  neglect  to  take  over 
Euripides'  story  of  the  alternate  years  of  rule  shows 
that  that  story  did  not  commend  itself  to  his  judgment. 
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No  explanation  of  the  Phoenissae  is  satisfactory  which 
does  not  explain  why  Euripides  introduced  into  a 
legend  so  familiar  to  his  audience  three  such  striking 
innovations  as  the  postponement  of  Jocasta's  death, 
the  kingship  as  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  the  agree- 
ment to  share  the  throne  by  alternate  years,  the  last 
'  two  of  which  are  as  unconvincing  as  they  are  novel. 
Before  we  are  in  a  position  to  explain  this  we  must 
look  once  again  at  the  structure  of  the  play.  After 
the  prologue  there  follows  Antigone's  "  teichoscopia  "  ; 
then  comes  a  scene  in  which  Polyneices  enters  the 
city  under  a  truce  and  Jocasta  vainly  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  two  brothers.  This  is  of  considerable 
length  (370  lines),  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  action  has 
only  advanced  to  this  extent  that  the  brothers  are 
(^,  shown  to  be  irreconcilable.  It  is  not  till  line  690  of 
the  play  that  anything  positive  begins  to  happen. 
This  is  noticed  in  the  argument  to  the  play,  the  author 
of  which,  besides  justly  pointing  out  that  "  the  scene 
where  Antigone  gazes  from  the  walls  is  not  part  of  the 
play,"  and  that  the  last  scene  of  the  play  is  a  "  useless 
adjunct,"  observes  "  Polyneices'  entry  under  a  truce 
serves  no  purpose,"  and  again  "  The  play  is  in  all 
respects  admirable,  although  the  entry  of  Polyneices 
into  Thebes  is  unconvincing."  This  latter  criticism 
is  certainly  a  fair  one.  Polyneices  had  sufficient 
experience  of  his  brother's  perfidy  to  make  it  very 
improbable  that  he  would  put  his  head  in  the  lion's 
jaws  by  entering  Thebes  under  a  truce.  But  what 
about  the  former  ?  The  mere  fact  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion intended  by  Jocasta  does  not  come  about  does 
not  prove  that  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view  Poly- 
neices' entry  served  no  purpose.  The  play  is  advanced 
thereby  to  this  extent  that  the  hostility  of  the  brothers, 
known  before  to  be  great,  is  now  seen  to  be  invincible* 
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But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  in  itself  is  a  small 
return  for  so  long  a  scene  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  when  an  audience  is  least  inclined  to  tolerate 
the  action  hanging  fire.  There  is  also  Polyneices' 
expression  of  desire  to  meet  his  brother  hand  to  hand 
in  the  coming  battle,  but  this  is  not  made  much  of,  it 
only  takes  five  lines,  and  it  is  only  after  the  Argive 
assault  has  failed  and  as  the  result  of  a  separate  chal- 
lenge by  Eteocles  that  the  brothers  are  in  fact  brought 
face  to  face.  A  contrast  with  the  Septem,  in  which 
everything  works  together  to  bring  about  the  fatal 
meeting,  will  show  that  the  dramatist  was  not  appre- 
ciably influenced  in  wTiting  this  scene  by  a  desire  to 
make  the  duel  between  the  brothers  inevitable.  Was 
it,  then,  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  different 
parties,  or  to  let  us  appreciate  their  arguments,  or  in 
some  other  way  to  emphasize  the  essentials  of  their 
relations  to  each  other  ? 

Now  the  central  point  of  the  play  is  that  two  brothers, 
fighting  for  political  supremacy,  kill  each  other  and 
thereby  cause  their  mother's  death.  This  tragic 
group  of  three  is,  in  a  way,  isolated  throughout  the 
play ;  Eteocles,  it  is  true,  is  on  the  stage  with  the 
other  characters,  but  neither  Jocasta  nor  Polyneices  is. 
They  have  the  stage  to  themselves  during  the  long 
scene  of  attempted  reconciliation,  and  then  they  part 
to  meet  again  and  form  by  themselves  the  central 
group  on  the  battlefield,  for  Antigone's  presence 
there  must,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be  eliminated. 
Now  such  a  situation  in  its  naked  outline  could  not 
fail  to  call  the  attention  of  an  Athenian  audience, 
put  on  their  guard  by  such  startling  innovations  in  a 
well-worn  tale  as  have  been  mentioned,  to  the  poUtical 
crisis  approximately  coincident  with  the  accepted 
date  of  the  play,  410  B.C.     To  understand  the  state  of 
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affairs  we  must  go  back  some  years  to  the  flight  of 
Alcibiades  on  the  discovery  of  his  share  in  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  During  his 
short  stay  at  Sparta,  where  his  conduct  scandahzed 
native  moraHty,  he  found  time  to  strike  the  hardest 
bjow  at  Athens  from  which  she  had  yet  suffered,  by 
persuading  the  Spartans  to  estabhsh  a  permanent 
garrison  on  Athenian  territory  at  Decelea.  Having 
outstayed  his  welcome  at  Sparta  he  went  to  live  in 
Asia  Minor.  Now  in  the  year  411  B.C.  the  Athenian 
democracy  was  overthrown  by  an  oligarchic  con- 
spiracy, known  as  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
But  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet  at  Samos  was  strongly 
democratic,  and  on  Alcibiades  presenting  himself  there 
and  holding  out  hopes  that  he  would  induce  the 
Persian  Satrap  Tissaphernes  to  help  Athens  against 
Sparta,  they  agreed  to  restore  him  to  full  citizenship 
and  with  his  co-operation  to  overthrow  the  Four 
Hundred,  by  force  if  necessary.  But  matters  never 
went  as  far  as  this,  for  the  oligarchy  fell  peaceably 
and  without  their  intervention.  Does  not  the  fatal 
combat  of  the  two  Theban  brothers  in  the  presence  of 
their  country's  foes,  followed  by  the  death  of  their 
common  mother,  exactly  typify  the  fratricidal  strife 
of  Athenian  oligarch  and  democrat  which  at  one 
moment  appeared  inevitable  and  would,  if  pursued, 
infallibly  have  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  common 
mother  Athens,  pressed,  as  she  was,  on  all  sides  by 
foreign  enemies  ? 

The  language  of  the  scene  between  Jocasta  and  her 
two  sons  strongly  confirms  this  explanation.  Consider 
this  short  passage  of  dialogue  between  Jocasta  and 
Polyneices  * : — 

/.     What  is  the  hardship  of  exile  ? 

P.     One  there  is  above  all,  the  loss  of  free  speech. 
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/.  A  slave's  lot  truly,  not  to  say  what  one  thinks. 

P.  The  stupidities  of  those  in  power  must  be  endured. 

/.  That  too  is  galling,  to  be  a  partner  of  fools  in  their 
folly. 

Now  this  passage  suggested  to  Paley  and  other  critics, 
and  I  think  rightly,  that  there  was  here  an  allusion 
to  Alcibiades.  Why  should  an  exiled  Theban  com- 
plain of  the  stupidity  of  his  Argive  allies  ?  The 
Argives  had  no  special  reputation  for  this  quality, 
while  the  Thebans  were  a  by-word  for  it  throughout 
Greece,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  Polyneices'  mouth 
highly  inappropriate.  But  it  is  an  accusation  that  the 
quick-witted  Alcibiades  might  fairly  have  brought 
against  his  late  Spartan  hosts,  and  he  certainly  laid 
himself  open  to  the  retort  that  while  at  Sparta  he  had 
played  the  fool  with  the  best  of  them.  Alcibiades 
was  not,  of  course,  like  Polyneices,  in  league  with  any 
invading  foreign  army  at  the  time  of  the  play,  but  the 
Spartan  garrison  which  was  still  harassing  Attica  had 
gone  there  at  his  suggestion,  so  that  the  parallel  was  a 
fairly  close  one. 

But  Polyneices  typifies  more  than  Alcibiades ; 
he  also  stands  for  the  democratic  fleet  and  army  at 
Samos.  Throughout  this  scene  the  catchwords  of 
Athenian  democracy  keep  cropping  up.  Freedom  of 
speech,  for  example,  was  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Athenian,  like  the  Englishman,  was  wont  to  regard  as  a 
peculiarly  national  privilege.  To  take  examples  from 
Euripides  alone  we  find  Ion  saying  of  his  unknown 
mother,  "  May  she  be  an  Athenian  so  that  from  her  I 
may  inherit  freedom  of  speech,"  ^  and  Phaedra  prays 
for  her  sons,  "  Free  men  nurtured  in  freedom  of  speech 
may  they  dwell  in  renowned  Athens."  ® 

Even  more  significant  is  the  recurrence  of  "  equaUty  " 
(to  caov)    in   the    mouths    of  Jocasta,   Eteocles    and 
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Polyneices  alike.  Polyneices  bases  his  claim  on  it, 
Eteocles  denies  that  it  has  any  real  existence,  and 
Jocasta  says  it  is  an  eternal  principle  of  the 
governance  of  the  universe  as  shown  by  the  alter- 
nation of  night  and  day.  The  expression  was  a 
-.  trite  synonym  for  democracy  and  is  used  as  such  by 
JJ  v]/  Theseus  in  the  Supplices*"  But  in  this  scene  it 
'  refers  specially,  as  is  shown  by  Jocasta' s  parable  of  the 

succession  of  night  and  day,  to  one  particular  form  of 
equality,  the  equality  of  alternation,  secured  in  the 
Athenian  constitution  by  the  yearly  changes  of  office 
[eviavcrlaL  hiahoxc^l)  on  which  Theseus  lectures  the 
Theban  herald.  Annual  elections  did  not  of  course 
invariably  result  at  Athens  in  a  transfer  of  power  from 
Liberal  to  Conservative  or  vice  versa,  but  such  must 
have  been  at  least  a  frequent  effect  of  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  and  always  a  possibility. 

By  means  of  this  allegory  all  the  changes  which 
Euripides  introduced  into  the  story  of  the  curse  of 
Oedipus  are,  it  is  submitted,  satisfactorily  explained. 
Jocasta  is  kept  alive  and  brought  on  the  stage  that  the 
Athenian  citizen  might  be  moved  b}^  the  sight  of  his 
mother-city  brought  to  ruin  by  the  strife  of  her  unduti- 
ful  sons.  Polyneices,  the  exiled  champion  of  equality, 
is  as  fit  a  type  of  the  democracy  at  Samos  as  Eteocles, 
who  scorns  equality  and  sets  at  nought  the  agreement  to 
share  the  sovereign  power,  is  of  the  usurping  oligarch. 
In  order  to  introduce  so  cogent  a  parable  it  was  worth 
while  making  innovations  so  considerable  and  so 
little  plausible  as  the  dispute  of  the  brothers  for 
;  kingship,  not  riches,  and  their  agreement  to  rule  for 
'    *       alternate  years. 

The  scenes  which  follow  Polyneices'  exit  ^  do  not,  I 
think,  in  the  main  possess  any  allegorical  significance. 
But  there  is  one  short  passage  which  seems  designed  to 
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prevent  the  audience  from  forgetting  the  pohtical 
allusions  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  play.  Creon,  the 
brother  of  Jocasta,  sends  for  the  prophet  Teiresias 
to  learn  from  him  what  he  advises  for  the  safety  of  the 
city.  Teiresias  arrives  in  a  state  of  fatigue.  "  Wearied 
am  I,"  he  says,^  "  with  my  yesterday's  journey  from 
the  land  of  Erechtheus'  sons,  for  there  also  was  there 
a  war,  against  the  host  of  Eumolpus,  where  I  gave 
fair  victory  to  the  sons  of  Cecrops."  Now  it  is  not  \ 
dramatically  essential  that  Teiresias  should  only 
recently  have  returned  to  Thebes  from  abroad,  indeed  $ 
we  are  not  told  how  he  gained  an  entrance  into  the 
besieged  city.  Eumolpus  was  a  Thracian  invader 
who  made  himself  king  of  Eleusis  until  overthrown  by 
Erechtheus.  In  order  to  introduce  this  episode 
Euripides  has  violated  traditional  Athenian  history 
in  a  way  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  his  audience. 
It  was  Erechtheus  himself  and  not  his  "  sons"  who 
conquered  Eumolpus,  and  the  Argive  attack  on 
Thebes  occurred  no  less  than  three  generations  later, 
when  the  king  of  Athens  was  Theseus,  who  gave  the 
dead  Argives  burial.  ^^  From  Eumolpus  the  family 
of  the  Eumolpidae,  the  hereditary  high-priests  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  claimed  descent.  It  was  for  i 
profanation  of  these  mysteries  that  Alcibiades  had  gone  ! 
into  exile  and  the  Eumolpidae  were  the  strongest  a  *}L.  ^  x/m 
opponents  of  his  restoration.  ^^  Is  it  not  possible  that  r 
this  reference  to  the  old  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Eleusis,  the  civil  and  religious  capitals  of  Attica,  is 
inserted  to  remind  the  audience  that,  as  on  a  previous 
occasion,  the  welfare  of  Athens  required  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Eleusinian  priesthood  ?  One 
of  Alcibiades'  first  acts  on  his  return  was  to  conciliate 
religious  opinion  by  escorting  the  annual  sacred 
procession  to  Eleusis  by  land ;   for  many  years  it  had 
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gone  by  sea  through  fear  of  the  Spartan  garrison  at 
]    Decelea.     The   prayer   in   the   choric   ode   preceding 
I    this  scene  to  the  goddesses  of  Eleusis,  Demeter  and 
■:    Persephone,    who    had    no    special     connexion    with 
«   Thebes,  may,  perhaps,  serve  a  hke  allusive  purpose. 
There  is  another  matter  in  this  scene  which,  though 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  calls  for  atten- 
tion.    Teiresias  tells  Creon  in  the  presence  of  Cr eon's 
youthful  son  Menoeceus  that  Thebes  can  only  be  saved 
if  Menoeceus  is  sacrificed.     As  soon  as  Teiresias  de- 
parts Creon  says  he  will  not  allow  his  son  to  be  killed 
thus,    and   that   before   the   matter   becomes   public 
Menoeceus  must  flee  as  far  from  Thebes  as  possible, 
to  the  shrine  of  Dodona  ;  he  then  goes  away  to  provide 
him  with  money  for  his  flight.     Now  Creon  was  in  an 
awkward  dilemma ;   he   could  not   in  decency  either 
allow  his  son  to  be  killed  or  refuse  to  allow  it.     Getting 
to  Dodona  would  be  a  serious  undertaking,  almost  as 
much  so  as  for  an  English  boy  to  get  without  escort  to 
Bagdad,  and  Creon' s  directions  are  vague  and  per- 
functory in   the   extreme.     Nor  was   there   any  real 
reason  why  Menoeceus  should  be  sent  so  far ;    any- 
where outside  Theban  territory  would  suffice  if  only 
the  initial  stage  of  getting  him  away  from  Thebes 
could    be    managed.     I    suggest    that    Creon,  finding 
himself  in  this  dilemma,  deliberately  leaves  Menoeceus 
^  alone,  relying  on  the  boy's  patriotism  and  sense  of 

honour  to  sacrifice  himself  behind  his  father's  back, 
which  he  in  fact  does.  This  is  a  typically  Euripidean 
situation. 

To  return  to  our  allegory :  does  it  throw  any  light 
on  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Chorus  from  which 
the  play  gets  its  title  ?  The  Chorus  consists  of  Phoeni- 
cian women  sent  by  their  king  as  an  offering  to  Delphi ; 
being  at  Thebes  when  the  Argive  invasion  took  place 
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they  are  forced  to  stay  there  as  spectators  of  a  quarrel 
not   their   own.     Now   why   did   Euripides   choose   a 
Chorus  of  this  kind  ?     Paley  suggests  that  it  was  on 
account    of    the    scenic    effect    produced    by    strange 
costumes    and  outlandish    dances,  and  this  probably 
counted  for  something.     But  in  the  other  plays  with 
foreign  Choruses,  the  Persae  and  Supplices  of  Aeschylus 
and  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  the  Choruses  are  dramati- 
cally appropriate  and  natural.     There  was  an  earlier 
play  called  the  Phoenissae,  by  Phrynichus,  also  with  a 
chorus  of  Phoenician  women,  but  though  that  play 
has  not  come  down  to  us  we  know  that  the  scene  of  it 
was  laid  in  Asia.     One  coincidence,  if  such  it  be,  is 
to  be  noted  about  these  two  plays  of  the  same  name. 
Phrynichus'   play  celebrated  the  victory  of  Salamis, 
the  result  of  which,  and  of  the  other  Greek  successes 
in  the  same  war,  was  to  drive  the  Persian  fleet  from 
Greek  waters  for  two  generations.      Euripides'    play 
synchronized  with  its  first  threatened  appearance  in 
those  waters  since  that  date.     The  Persian  fleet  was 
composed   almost   entirely   of   Phoenician   ships,   and   , 
no  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  complicated  intrigues  \j 
between   Alcibiades,    the   different   Athenian   factions  n 
and  Tissaphemes,  as  related  in  the  last  book  of  Thucy-    :. 
dides,  without  noticing  how  often  mention  is  made 
of  al  ^oiVLaaat  vrje^,  the  Persian  fleet  which  Alcibiades 
promised  to  bring  to  Athens'  aid  as  the  price  of  his 
restoration.     I    suggest    with    considerable  diffidence 
that  the  Chorus  is  intended  in  some  degree  to  typify         "* 
this  Persian  fleet,  which,  like  themselves,  was  watching 
a  strue^erle,    that   between   Sparta   and  Athens,   with 
which  it  had  no  concern,  and  that  Euripides,  by  taking    '  '^  Vv  >«- Y'' 
the"  name  of  Phrynichus'   play,  wished  to  emphasize    I   |  .^/v'^^^i' 
the  changed  conditions  between  the  time  when  Athens 
was  driving  the  Persian  fleet  from  the  Aegean,  and  the 
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time  when  she  was  intriguing  to  bring  it  back.  Aristo- 
phanes' Knights  ^2  shows  us  that  the  personification 
of  warships  as  women  came  natural  to  an  Athenian, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  custom  of  referring  to  ships 
adjectivally,  omitting  the  substantive,  a  custom  which 
was  invariable  in  the  case  of  the  state  galleys,  the 
Paralos  and  the  Salaminia,  was  extended  by  popular 
j    usage  to  all  vessels. 

As  already  stated  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  play  in 
which  I  think  there  are  no  political  allusions.  The  in- 
ference seems  to  be  that  Euripides,  before  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Four  Hundred  broke  out,  had  a  play  wholly  or 
largely  written  dealing  with  the  quarrel  between 
Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  and  that  it  occurred  to  him 
that  this  play  could  easily  be  adapted  to  convey  a 
political  allegory.  The  portions  of  the  play  as  we 
now  have  it  which  belonged  to  his  first  draft  consisted, 
I  think,  leaving  the  Choric  odes  out  of  account,  of  the 
scene  where  Antigone  gazes  from  the  walls,  ^^  the 
scenes  between  Eteocles  and  Creon,  and  between  Creon, 
Teiresias  and  Menoeceus,^*  the  first  messenger's  ac- 
count of  the  battle  and  the  preparations  for  the  duel  ^^ 
except  where  Jocasta  is  referred  to,  the  second  mes- 
senger's first  speech  ^*  and  part  of  his  second  speech.^^ 
How  the  play  was  originally  intended  to  end  cannot, 
I  think,  be  guessed.  Dr.  Verrall's  essay  in  his  Euri- 
pides the  Rationalist  should  be  consulted  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  this  part  of  the  text. 
But,  whatsoever  the  ending  was,  this  original  draft 
would  be  a  framework  for  a  typical  Euripidean  play  of 
the  more  loosely  constructed  type  such  as  the  Troades. 
Its  tendency  would  be,  first  to  illustrate  the  horrors  of 
war,  the  theme  of  so  many  of  his  later  plays,  and 
secondly,  in  the  Menoeceus  episode,  to  cast  yet  another 
stone  at  priestcraft.     On  this  structure  he  superimposed 
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his  political  allegory,  adding  the  Prologue  and  the 
scene  between  Jocasta  and  her  two  sons,  and  making 
Jocasta  present  when  the  messenger  narrates  the  Argive 
assault,  and  at  the  duel.  Antigone's  "  teichoscopia  " 
has  hitherto  in  this  essay  been  treated  as  no  part  of  the 
play,  but  it  is  very  Euripidean  in  character  and  much 
too  good  for  the  average  interpolator ;  perhaps,  when 
Euripides  wrote  the  prologue  to  take  its  place  he  pre- 
served his  draft  of  this  scene,  and  at  some  later  time  the 
two  came  to  be  treated  as  cumulative  and  not  alterna- 
tive. After  this,  some  feeble  interpolator  went  over  the 
play  and  tried  to  reconcile  the  two  mutually  exclusive 
versions,  in  one  of  which  Jocasta  appeared  but  not 
Antigone,  and  in  the  other  Antigone  but  not  Jocasta  ; 
to  him  we  owe  that  gem  of  absurdity,  1.  1430 
((Tvv  irapdevw  re  fcal  irpoOvfiia  ttoSo^)  and  also  11.  97, 
98,  170,  171,  1264  -  1282,  1323,  1435,  1442-1452, 
1465,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

A  word  is  perhaps  necessary  as  to  the  date  of  the  play. 
We  can  be  absolutely  certain  only  that  the  play  was 
later  than  412  and  earlier  than  405  B.C.,  but  I  have 
throughout  assumed  that  its  date  was  410,  the  year 
assigned  to  it  by  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  and  other 
scholars.  The  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred  lasted 
from  the  spring  to  the  autumn  of  411,  and  therefore  that 
year,  to  which  the  play  has  been  sometimes  attri- 
buted, would  have  been  the  one  in  which  the  parable 
suggested  above  would  have  been  most  topical,  too 
topical  probably  to  permit  of  its  presentation.  In 
410  and  409  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  unrest  at 
Athens,  and  Alcibiades,  though  his  restoration  had 
been  agreed  upon,  had  not  yet  been  restored  ;  so  that 
in  either  of  these  years  the  parable  and  the  warning 
it  conveyed  woul'd  not  have  come  amiss.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  play  belonged  to  a  later  year  than  409, 
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then  the  theory  I  have  suggested  would,  I  think,  break 
down.  Now  the  evidence  for  fixing  the  date  con- 
sists, (i)  of  a  remark  of  the  Schohast  on  Aristophanes' 
Frogs,  which  tells  us  no  more  than  that  the  Phoenissae 
and  two  other  plays  of  unknown  date,  now  lost,  were 
as  a  class  substantially  later  than  412  in  the  period  be- 
tween 412  and  405,  and  this  is  consistent  with  any, one 
of  the  three  being  as  early  as  411  ;  and  (2)  of  a  mutilated 
fragment  of  an  argument  by  Aristophanes  the  Gram- 
marian, from  which  it  appears  that  the  play  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Archonship  of  Nausicrates.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  known  in  what  year  Nausicrates 
held  this  office ;  as  his  name  is  not  recorded  in  the 
official  list  of  archons  he  must  have  been  appointed  to 
fill  a  temporary  vacancy.  But  it  is  known  that  he 
was  not  archon  at  the  time  of  the  tragic  contests 
of  409  or  408,  in  which  years  the  Philoctetes  and  Orestes 
were  respectively  produced,  and  after  408  none  of 
Euripides'  plays  appear  to  have  been  brought  out  in 
his  own  name,  as  the  argument  states  the  Phoenissae 
to  have  been.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  year 
410  as  being  the  most  probable  year  for  the  production 
of  the  play. 

The  existence  of  a  hidden  meaning  in  any  book  or  play 
is,  of  course,  incapable  of  exact  proof  by  internal 
evidence.  Most  readers  would  probably  agree  that 
The  Shaving  of  Shagpat  embodies  an  allegory,  but 
what  exactly  ?  On  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  I  find 
opinions  to  be  much  divided.  What  we  have  to  find 
is  some  interpretation  of  the  play  which  will  explain 
its  many  peculiarities,  the  departures  from  tradition 
exemplified  by  Jocasta  being  represented  as  alive  at 
the  date  of  the  Argive  assault,  and  by  the  brothers 
quarrelling  about  their  father's  throne,  and  their  agree- 
ment to  share  it  in  alternate  years ;   the  allusion  (in- 
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volving  an  anachronism  of  three  generations)  to  the 
old  war  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  the  prayer 
to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses  ;  the  introduction  of  dis- 
tinctively Athenian  catchwords  such  as  "  freedom  of 
speech ' '  and  ' '  equality ' '  with  little  dramatic  re- 
levance ;  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  chorus  and  the 
title  of  the  play  ;  and  lastly,  the  confused  state  of  the 
text,  especially  wherever  Antigone  is  mentioned. 
The  allegory  suggested  above  explains  aU  these  pecu- 
liarities, it  is  submitted,  satisfactorily  ;  no  other  inter- 
pretation, as  far  as  I  am  aware,  explains  or  even  attempts 
to  explain  any  of  them  except  the  state  of  the  text. 
It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  they  are  all  ex- 
plicable on  the  assumption  of  an  allegory  which  would 
have  been  highly  pertinent  not  only  in  the  year  410 
but  in  either  the  year  preceding  or  following  it ;  if  so, 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
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"The  Bacchae" 

NOT  the  least  of  the  many  causes  that  attract  us  to 
the  Bacchae  is  that,  having  been  written  shortly 
before  Euripides'  death,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  his 
last  words  on  religion,  and  the  question  whether  it 
shows  any  signs  of  a  death-bed  conversion  has  been 
eagerly  debated.  Euripides,  even  if  we  do  not  suppose 
him  to  have  completely  reversed  his  opinions  on  religion 
in  general,  may  well  have  looked  with  more  favour 
on  the  worship  of  Dionysus  than  on  the  other  cults 
which  he  had  in  the  past  so  furiously  assailed.  Dionysus 
was  not,  like  Apollo,  the  centre  of  a  vast  half-reli^us, 
half-political  organization  employing  priestcraft  as  a 
weapon  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  the  pleasant  doubt 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  play,  which  Euripides'  ad- 
mirers must  have  felt  on  first  reading  it  or  seeing  it 
performed,  must  have  been  very  like  what  we  should 
ourselves  experience  if  we  learnt  that  M.  Anatole  France 
had  temporarily  discarded  as  a  theme  the  interfer- 
ence of  Roman  prelates  in  French  politics  in  order  to 
compile  a  life  of  General  Booth. 

Of  the  many  Greek  legends  which  narrated  the 
righteous  infliction  of  divine  punishment  on  rebellious 
impiety,  none  was  more  striking  than  that  which  forms 
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the  subject  of  the  Bacchae.  The  god  Dionysus,  the 
story  ran,  having  triumphantly  estabhshed  his  wor- 
ship in  the  East,  visited  his  native  Thebes  in  the  guise 
of  one  of  his  own  priests  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
there  his  rites,  till  then  unknown  in  Greece.  His  cousin 
Pentheus,  the  king  of  Thebes,  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rites  and  imprisoned  the  god  and  his 
followers.  Dionysus  miraculously  delivered  himself 
and  his  companions  from  their  chains,  and  contrived 
that  Pentheus  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother 
and  her  sisters  while  they  were  possessed  with  the 
Bacchic  frenzy.  Such  shortly  is  the  legend,  and  the 
play  follows  it  closely  in  form. 

Until   recently   the   general   opinion    among   critics 
was  that  the  play  had  the  same  edifying  purpose  as 
the  legend.     But  the  objections  to  this  view  are  numer- 
ous and,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive  against  it.     Pentheus 
forbids  the  introduction  of  the  Bacchic  rites  on  the 
ground  that  revels  conducted  at  night  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  joined  in  by  men  and  women  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink,  sucli  being  the  prominent  features  of 
the  only  type  of  Bacchic  worship  with  which  the  play 
deals,  were  bound  to  lead  to  promiscuous  immorahty. 
If,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  this  was  the  result 
of  these  rites,  little  blame  can  attach  to  Pentheus  for 
prohibiting  them  in  his  city.     As  a  matter  of  historical 
fact,  such  both  was  and  was  universally  known  to  be 
their  result.     The  Delphic  foundling.  Ion,  in  the  play 
of  that  name,  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Xuthus 
can  be  his  father,  as  the  oracle  has  declared  him  to  be, 
until  he  learns  that  Xuthus  once  visited  Delphi  to 
take  part  in  the  Bacchic  orgies  there.      When  he  hears 
that   he   says,    "  Oh !      That    explains   it    all."  ^    It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  passages  to  the  same  effect 
from  Euripides  himself  and  other  authors. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  in  Macedonia,  where  the 
play  was  written  and  first  produced,  the  Bacchic  rites 
were  conducted  in  a  more  sober  and  seemly  fashion, 
but  even  if  we  had  much  clearer  evidence  on  the  point 
than  we  have,  we  should  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  Euripides  meant  his  Athenian  audience,  whom, 
after  all,  he  must  most  have  considered,  to  understand 
that  in  this  play  the  Macedonian  rites  were  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  condemnation  passed  by  public 
opinion  on  the  rites  as  conducted  in  Greece  itself. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  play  to  suggest  any  distinction 
on  the  score  of  morality  between  Macedonian  and 
Greek  practice ;  the  poet  even  throws  away  an  oppor- 
tunity for  drawing  such  a  distinction  when  he  makes 
the  Stranger  and  his  followers  come  from  the  East  and 
not  from  the  North,  which  all  the  world  knew  was  the 
home  of  the  god. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  Pentheus  was  not  only  justi- 
fied in  vetoing  the  introduction  of  the  Bacchic  orgies 
into  Thebes,  but  was  positively  bound  to  do  so,  and 
further  that  when  addressing  the  Lydian  Stranger  he 
had  no  grounds  for  believing  him  to  be  other  than  what 
he  professed  himself  to  be,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to 
attribute  to  him  that  degree  of  impiety,  rashness, 
brutality  and  so  on  of  which  his  critics  accuse  him.  If 
we  further  consider  the  ineptitude  of  the  language  and 
conduct  of  Cadmus  and  Teiresias,  the  insolence  of  the 
Stranger's  manner  towards  Pentheus,  and  how  he 
first  tampers  with  the  loyalty  of  the  king's  servants 
and  then  incites  them  openly  to  disobedience,  we  shall 
be  less  inclined  to  regard  any  of  these  three  persons  as 
angels  of  sweetness  and  light.  We  may  even,  perhaps, 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  first  two  are  either  knaves 
or  fools  or  a  bit  of  both,  that  Pentheus  acts  with  great 
moderation  towards  a  foreigner  about  whom  he  knows 
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nothing  except  that  he  is  introducing  practices  of 
dubious  morahty,  and  that  Dionysus  displays  a  vin- 
dictiveness  revolting,  not  only  to  the  moral  sense 
of  our  own  time,  but  to  that  of  Euripides'  age  no 
less. 

Finally  there  is  the  curious  fact  that,  though  the  play 
teems  with  miracles,  only  one  is  performed  before  the 
spectators'  eyes,  and  that  on,^  is  a  hoax.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  pseudo-miracle  are  as  follows  :  Pentheus, 
after  examining  the  Lydian  Stranger  as  to  his  ante- 
cedents and  credentials,  has  ordered  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned, and  he  has  accordingly  been  led  away  under 
custody.  While  the  Chorus  of  Bacchanals  is  singing  an 
ode,  a  voice  is  heard  from  within  the  palace  where  their 
leader  is  imprisoned,  the  voice  of  the  god  himself. 
They  behold  the  palace  shattered  and  falling  in  ruins, 
while  the  voice  calls  on  the  lightning  to  consume  it, 
and  in  awe  they  fall  prostrate.  Then  the  voice  ad- 
dresses them  ;  they  look  up  and  see  their  leader,  who 
now  comes  out  of  the  palace  alone  and  unbound.  He 
proceeds  to  tell  them  how,  when  Pentheus  wished  to 
bind  him,  he  began  instead  binding  a  bull  with  vast 
toil  and  exertion  ;  how  the  god  shattered  the  palace  and 
sent  down  fire  ;  how  Pentheus  shouted  to  the  servants 
to  fetch  water  to  put  the  fire  out,  and  then  began, 
sword  in  hand,  chasing  a  phantom  which  he  mistook 
for  the  Lydian  Stranger,  while  the  real  Stranger  slipped 
out  quietly. 

At  this  point  Pentheus  himself  comes  out  of  the 
palace,  looking  for  his  escaped  prisoner.  After  all  the 
marvels  that  have  just  happened,  one  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  some  traces  of  excitement  in  his  man- 
ner and  language  :  but  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  is 
vexed  and  surprised  at  the  Stranger's  escape,  but 
otherwise  behaves  normally,  and  makes  not  the  slightest 
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allusion  to  any  of  his  recent  adventures.  What  is  even 
more  surprising  is  that,  though  the  language  both  of 
the  Chorus  and  the  Stranger  is  consistent  with  nothing 
less  than  the  total  overthrow  of  the  palace,  during 
the  rest  of  the  play  persons  enter  and  leave  the  palace 
freely,  and  new  arrivals  take  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  anything  peculiar  in  its  condition.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  visible  stage-palace  was  in 
any  way  structurally  damaged,  and  as  a  stage  con- 
vention which  would  require  the  spectators  to  assume 
that  a  palace  is  destroyed  in  the  first  half  of  a  play 
and  is  unimpaired  in  the  second  half,  is  inconceivable, 
and  certainly  cannot  be  exemphfied  from  any  other 
Greek  play,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  only  took  place  in  the  frenzied 
imagination  of  the  Chorus;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an 
hallucination  induced  by  the  Stranger  similar  to 
those  from  which,  according  to  his  story,  Pentheus 
is  at  the  moment  suffering,  and  to  those  which 
later  on  the  spectators  actually  see  him  impose  on 
Pentheus. 

But  a  god  who  works  bogus  miracles,  obviously 
bogus  ones,  is  no  god,  and  we  must,  therefore,  see  in  the 
Lydian  Stranger  exactly  what  he  professes  to  be,  a  mortal 
man  endowed  with  unusual  and  mysterious  powers — 
a  Mr.  Sludge,  in  fact— making  from  time  to  time,  by 
his  account  of  this  miracle,  for  instance,  and  by 
juggling  with  the  words  "  Bacchos"  and  "  Bacchios," 
tentative  hints  that  he  is  the  god  himself,  hints  which 
he  does  not  press  when  he  finds  that  neither  Pentheus 
nor  even  his  own  devoted  followers  are  prepared  to  take 

them  up. 

The  theory  outlined  above,  that  Pentheus  was  un- 
justly and  cruelly  punished,  and  that  his  adversary 
was  no  god  but  a    human  "  medium,"  has  recently 
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been  worked  out  with  great  detail  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Nor- 
wood in  his  brilliant  Riddle  of  the  Bacchae,  and  I  should 
wish  to  offer  it  my  humble  support  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  had,  independently  and  before  Mr. 
Norwood's  book  was  published,  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  on  much  the  same  grounds.  I  am  content, 
on  the  whole,  to  accept  Mr.  Norwood's  explanation 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  rest  of  the  play,  though  I 
should  prefer  to  characterize  the  first  messenger's 
speech,  with  its  account  of  the  marvels  performed  by 
the  Maenads  on  Cithaeron,  not  as  unintelligent  and 
hearsay  evidence,  but  rather  as  good,  honest,  downright 
lying.  Stage-convention  compelled  the  final  messenger 
in  a  Greek  tragedy,  whose  function  it  was  to  narrate 
the  battle,  murder  or  sudden  death  forming  the  crisis 
of  the  play,  to  tell  the  truth  within  reasonable  limits  ; 
he  is,  as  it  were,  the  window  through  which  the  audience 
see  what  cannot  be  represented  on  the  stage.  But 
a  first  messenger  narrating  events  before  the  crisis, 
events  which  may  influence  the  action  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  and  so  affect  the  whole  course 
of  the  drama,  is  bound  by  no  such  convention, 
and  is  frequently  a  liar  and  always  suspect.  In  the 
present  case  the  messenger  gives  himself  away  by 
admitting  precise  knowledge  of  Pentheus'  objection 
to  the  Bacchic  rites,  which,  if  the  rest  of  his  story  be 
true,  he  has  had  no  means  of  acquiring.  Similarly  in 
the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  the  first  messenger  announces 
that  the  approach  of  Clytemnestra  and  her  daughter 
is  already  known  to  the  army,  while  subsequent  events 
prove  this  to  have  been  most  improbable,  and  the  first 
messenger  in  the  Helen  relates  the  disappearance  of  the 
phantom  Helen  when,  as  we  have  seen,  there  "  wasn't 
no  sich  person." 

There  is  another  view  of  the  play  which  may  be 
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conveniently  considered  here  ;  it  can  best  be  explained 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Hippolytus.  In  that  play,  it  is 
said,  the  goddesses  Aphrodite  and  Artemis,  whose  con- 
flict brings  about  the  hero's  death,  are  mere  personifica- 
tions of  impersonal  non-moral  forces.  Hippolytus 
suffers  because  he  takes  up  a  false  position  with  regard 
to  these  forces  just  as  he  would  if  he  put  his  hand  in 
the  fire,  and  to  question  the  morality  of  Aphrodite's 
behaviour  is  altogether  beside  the  point.  But  the  two 
plays  are  in  truth  essentially  different.  Aphrodite 
and  Artemis  only  come  on  the  stage  at  the  very  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  play,  before  the  action  has  begun 
and  after  it  has  for  all  practical  purposes  terminated  ;  and 
it  is  by  this  that  their  aloofness  and  intangibility  are 
preserved.  If  they  appeared  during  the  action  of  the 
play,  moving  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other  actors, 
their  character  as  abstractions  would  be  at  once  de- 
stroyed. And  this  is  what  happens  with  the  Dionysus 
of  the  Bacchae ;  he  is  present  at  all  the  crucial  points 
of  the  drama  visibly  deflecting  the  course  of  the  action  ; 
he  argues,  is  imprisoned,  does  Pentheus'  hair  for  him, 
and  generally  behaves  in  so  vividly  personal  a  manner 
that  he  absolutely  refuses  to  be  dismissed  to  the  pale 
realms  of  abstraction. 

Moreover,  we  see  at  once  what  it  is  that  Aphrodite 
typifies,  and  how  Hippolytus'  refusal  to  recognize  its 
rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  brings  him  to 
destruction.  But  what  does  Dionysus  typify  ?  The 
joy  of  life,  religious  enthusiasm,  or  what  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  play  to  hint  that  Pentheus  was  of  a  joy- 
less or  earthbound  nature,  and  even  if  he  was,  that  was 
not  what  destroyed  him,  but  his  perfectly  rational  and 
well-founded  objection  to  the  Bacchic  orgies.  And 
it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  to  caU  the  Aphrodite 
and  Artemis  of  the  Hippolytus  non-moral,  impersonal 
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forces  is  at  best  a  half-truth.  The  trouble  begins  when 
such  forces  are  credited  with  powers  of  foresight  and 
design  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  godhead. 

But  if  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  Dionysus 
of  the  play  is  neither  an  impersonal  force  nor  a  god, 
but  a  rather  repulsive  type  of  man,  may  we  none  the 
less  see  in  the  Bacchae  a  more  favourable  view  of 
religion  than  is  to  be  found  in  Euripides'  other  plays  ? 
Was  the  worship  of  Dionysus  more  congenial  to  the 
poet  than  other  Greek  cults  from  which,  as  already 
stated,  it  differed  in  many  essentials  ?  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  low  opinion  which 
Euripides  evidently  held  of  some  of  the  rites  which 
were  connected  wdth  it,  or  of  the  character  of  some  of 
its  propagandists.  To  answer  this  question  we  must 
see  what  Euripides  has  to  say  of  the  Dionysiac  religion 
at  its  best.  It  was  a  religion  which  showed  within 
itself  the  most  startling  contrasts.  Side  by  side  with 
the  more  primitive  form,  based  in  the  past,  it  would 
seem,  on  ritual  cannibalism,  and  always  remaining 
barbarous  and  Hcentious,  there  was  a  more  spiritualized 
form  deriving  by  tradition  from  Orpheus,  whom  even 
the  intransigent  early  Christians  were  prepared  to 
accept  as  a  symbol  and  prototype  of  their  Master. 
And  yet  the  two  had  in  common  many  things  which 
differentiated  them  both  from  other  Greek  cults ; 
both  made  an  universal  appeal  without  distinction  of 
sex,  class,  or  nation,  and  both  were  based  on  the  two 
mysteries  of  the  second  birth  of  the  initiated,  fore- 
shadowed by  the  double  birth  of  the  infant  Dionysus, 
and  of  the  "  theophagy,"  the  sacred  feast  in  which  the 
worshipper  partook  of  the  divine  nature.  Doubt- 
less, however,  the  spiritual  conceptions  associated 
with  these  things  differed  considerably  in  the  two 
cases. 
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Now  let  us  take  each  of  these  three  cardinal  points  of 
Bacchic  religion  and  see  what  Euripides  has  to  say  of 
them.  First  as  to  the  universal  appeal :  when  the 
aged  Cadmus  and  the  aged  and  blind  Teiresias  appear 
on  the  stage  in  the  outlandish  garb  of  Bacchic  devotees 
and  propose  to  dance  together  on  the  mountains,  Teire- 
sias feels,  very  properly,  that  some  defence  of  their 
conduct  is  necessary.  "  The  god,"  he  says,^  *'  has  not 
said  that  only  the  young  are  to  dance  in  his  honour ; 
he  has  made  no  distinction  of  age  but  demands  equal 
worship  from  all."  If  this  passage  contains  any  inten- 
tional reference  to  the  universal  appeal  of  Bacchism, 
which  I  doubt,  it  can  only,  put  as  it  is  in  the  mouth  of 
Teiresias,  a  highly  unsympathetic  person  in  a  peculiarly 
absurd  position,  have  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  matter  into  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. 

On  the  double  birth  of  Dionysus  Euripides  gives  us 
two  widely  different  views,  both  laying  claim  to  ortho- 
doxy. First  we  have  the  Chorus,^  repeating  the  old 
traditional  story  of  how  when  Semele  died,  smitten 
with  the  thunderbolt,  Zeus  saved  the  infant  in  her 
womb  and  sheltered  it  in  his  own  thigh  until  its 
hour  of  birth  had  come.  The  Chorus  in  their  unsophisti- 
cated piety  do  not  attempt  to  minimize  the  grotesque 
elements  in  the  story,  the  "  masculine  womb  "  fastened 
with  golden  pins,  the  deception  of  the  jealous  Hera,  the 
birth  of  a  god  horned  like  a  bull.  When  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  fact  that  highly  mystical  religions, 
such  as  that  of  Dionysus,  are  wont  to  glory  in  just 
those  things  which  to  the  profane  are  a  stumbling- 
block  and  foolishness,  it  is  none  the  less  hard  to 
believe  that  an  educated  worshipper  of  Dionysus  would 
care  to  treat  the  birth  of  his  god  in  this  way,  however 
appropriate  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  Chorus  of 
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Asiatic  Bacchanals.  Such  an  one,  we  may  suspect, 
would  have  dropped  a  little  of  the  naive,  picturesque 
detail  to  draw  the  parallel  between  the  two  births  of  the 
god,  one  human  in  the  midst  of  death,  the  other  divine 
in  the  world  of  the  immortals,  and  the  rebirth  attain- 
able by  the  devout  through  initiation  ;  but  this  is  not 
even  hinted  at  in  the  play.  That  other  exponent  of  the 
Bacchic  religion,  the  sophisticated  Teiresias,  only 
mentions  this  story  of  Dionysus'  second  birth  to  repudi- 
ate it*;  it  arose,  he  says,  through  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  words  similar  in  sound.  The  true  story, 
which  he  proceeds  to  give,  is  several  degrees  more 
absurd  than  the  other  and,  unlike  it,  is  incapable  of  any 
spiritual  significance  whatsoever. 

Last  of  all,  what  does  Euripides  say  of  the  most  holy 
of  all  Bacchic  mysteries,  the  theophagy  ?  It  seems 
that  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  cult  the  worshippers  of 
Dionysus  devoured  the  raw  flesh  of  a  human  being 
who  represented  and  was  considered  as  being  the  god, 
that,  later,  raw  bull's  flesh  was  substituted,  and  that 
finally  Orpheus  instituted  bloodless  rites.  There  is 
but  one  reference  to  the  theophagy  in  the  play  and  it 
is  grim  enough.^  Agave  has  just  entered,  holding 
Pentheus'  severed  head,  which  she  believes  to  be  the 
head  of  a  wild  beast  slain  by  her.  Her  most  constant 
impression  is  that  it  is  a  lion's  head,  but  for  a  moment 
she  is  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  bull's.  Holding  out  her 
son's  head  to  the  Chorus  she  cries, 


*'  Gather  ye  now  to  the  feast ! 

Leader  of  Chorus.     Feast !     O  miserable  ! 

Agave.     See,  it  falls  to  his  breast, 
CurUng  and  gently  tressed, 
The  hair  of  the  Wild  BuU's  crest— 
The  j^oung  steer  of  the  fell."     {Murray.) 
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To  the  mystic  feast  to  which  she  invites  her  fellow- 
Bacchanals  in  the  place  of  the  customary  bull's  flesh 
she  brings  the  head  of  her  own  son,  raw  human  flesh  as 
at  the  first. 

Of  the  more  spirituahzed  forms  of  the  Bacchic 
religion  not  a  word  is  said.  Orpheus  is  mentioned  once 
only,  ^  and  then  as  musician  and  not  as  religious  re- 
former, the  allusion  being  merely  for  picturesque  effect- 
lacchos,  the  Eleusinian  deity  sometimes  identified  with 
Dionysus,  is  also  mentioned  once,'  when  his  name  is 
treated  as  synonymous  with  Dionysus.  The  use  of 
**  lacchos,"  on  this  occasion,  and  of  "Bromios"  in 
conjunction  with  it,  is  clearly  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
are  etymologically  connected  with  words  signifying 
noise  or  shouting.  Teiresias  does  indeed  couple 
Dionysus  and  Demeter,^  as  the  givers  to  mankind  of 
liquid  and;dry  sustenance  respectively.  But  this  is,  like 
the  rest  of  Teiresias'  speech,  his  treatment  of  the  birth- 
miracle  for  instance,  a  mere  frigid  attempt  at  reasonable- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  professional  man  of  religion, 
incapable  alike  of  understanding  honest  doubt  or 
honest  faith.  Whatsoever  the  devout  Athenian  may 
have  gone  out  to  Eleusis  to  worship  it  was  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  Principles  of  Dryness  and  Moisture  !  Most 
• '  remarkable  of  all,  there  is  not  a  reference  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  play  to  Dionysus  as  the  giver  of 
immortality. 

The  wide-spread  impression  that  the  Bacchae  is  full 
of  the  glory  of  the  Bacchic  religion  rests  in  many  cases, 
I  think,  on  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  beauty  of  the 
choric  odes,  and  a  rather  hazy  recollection  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  religious  elements  in  them  ; 
for  the  startling  thing  is  how  little  these  odes  have  to 
say  about  the  Bacchic  religion  as  a  religion  at  all. 
And  here  I  would  advise  the  reader  who  feels  unequal 
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to  tackling  the  choruses  in  the  original  Greek  to  acquire 
the  baldest  prose  translation  of  the  play  he  can,  and  to 
consult  it  from  time  to  time  while  reading  Prof.  Murray's 
wonderful  rendering ;  not  otherwise  will  he  get  a  fair 
idea  both  of  what  the  poet  actually  said  and  of  the  way 
he  said  it.  In  the  Fourth  Ode,  for  example,  the 
Chorus  of  Bacchanals  twice  exclaim,^  '*  What  is  the 
truest  wisdom,  or  what  among  mortals  is  the  gift  of 
heaven  that  is  fairer  than  waving  the  hand  victorious, 
over  a  fallen  foe  ?  "  {Sandys).  Prof.  Murray  renders 
this  as  follows  : — 

"  What  then  of  wisdom  ?     What  of  man's  endeavour 
Or  God's  high  grace  so  lovely  and  so  great  ? 
To  stand  from  fear  set  free,  to  breathe  and  wait, 
To  hold  a  hand  uplifted  over  Hate." 

Now  in  an  exalted  passage  of  this  kind  this  last  line 
could  only  convey  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  impres- 
sion that  the  speaker  had  attained  to  a  spiritual  con- 
dition in  which  she  was  untouched  by  the  emotion  of 
hate.  Even  if  "  Hate"  was  a  normal  English  equiva- 
lent for  "  our  enemies,"  which  it  is  not,  the  purpleness 
of  the  preceding  language  would  prevent  any  reader 
from  embracing  this  interpretation  of  the  word,  imply- 
ing as  it  does  a  state  of  mind  in  the  Chorus  the  reverse 
of  exalted.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  I  notice,  quoting  this 
passage  in  Major  Barbara,  goes  a  step  further  and 
plumps  for  **  Fate"  as  what  Euripides  ought  to  have 
said. 

Now  what  do  the  choruses  contain  ?  Most  remark- 
able, perhaps,  are  the  repeated  praises  of  "  simple 
faith ' '  and  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  tradition,  which 
come  somewhat  strangely  from  the  first  apostles  of  a 
religion  new  to  Greece ;  these  will  be  considered  later. 
With  them  we  find  praise  of  Dionysus  as  the  god  of 
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Mirth,  the  companion  of  Peace,  where  he  is  clearly 
thought  of  non-religiously,  as  the  personification  of 
Wine.  Then  we  have  the  story  of  the  god's  birthi 
told  in  the  naive  spirit  of  a  fairy  tale,  carefully  omitting 
all  the  spiritual  significance  and  none  of  the  absurdity. 
And  above  all  there  are  the  passages  descriptive  of  the 
life  of  the  Bacchanals  among  the  mountains,  passages 
which,  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  nature  at  her  wildest, 
are  unique  in  ancient  literature,  and  suffice  by  them- 
selves to  place  the  play  among  the  greatest  poetry  of 
the  world.  They  achieve  through  the  medium  of  words 
what  Titian's  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  achieves 
through  form  and  colour,  and  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  it  inspired  by  religious  sentiment. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  which  stands  on  an 
entirely  different  footing.  It  occurs,  it  should  be  noted, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  first  chorus  ;  ^^  "  Blessed  is 
he,  that  happy  man  who  after  divine  initiation  is  holy 
of  life  and  joyous  of  soul,  worshipping  on  the  moun- 
tains with  rites  that  make  men  pure."  This  is  the  sort 
of  note  which  we  should  expect  to  find  struck  through- 
out the  play  if  the  poet  intended  to  give  us  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  Bacchic  religion.  But  it  is  never 
struck  again  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  play  proceeds, 
we  find  our  sympathies  ever  more  and  more  alienated 
from  the  Chorus,  who  in  the  end  become  bloodthirsty 
fiends  breaking  into  cries  of  exultation  at  the  news 
of  Pentheus'  terrible  death.  "  Schadenfreude"  of  this 
kind  was  to  the  Greeks  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  poet  should  have  put, 
as  we  are  told  he  did,  his  final  and  most  solemn  thoughts 
on  religion  into  the  mouths  of  persons  who  in  the 
spectators'  eyes  sink  morally  lower  and  lower  as  the 
play  goes  on.  Perhaps  he  wrote  this  passage  before 
he  had  decided  to  assign  to  the  Chorus  the  sinister 
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role  they  actually  play,  and  retained  it  partly  because 
he  thought  it  good  poetry,  and  partly  by  way  of  a 
handsome  admission,  to  show  that  he  was  not  utterly 
blind  to  the  better  side  of  Bacchic  worship. 

This  almost  complete  silence  as  to  the  more  exalted, 
Orphic  type  of  Bacchism,  the  only  one  of  which  the 
biilk  of  an  Athenian  audience  would  have  personal 
experience,  this  omission  even  of  those  things  which 
distinguished  Bacchism  of  whatever  kind  from  other 
Greek  religions,  is  only  explicable  if  we  suppose  that 
it  is  not  Bacchism  as  such  which  is  on  its  trial  in  the 
play,  but  supernatural,  thaumaturgic  religion  in  general. 
Apollo  and  Dionysus  might  work  by  different  methods, 
the  one  by  centralized  priestcraft,  the  other  by  strolling 
mediums,  but  the  result  to  those  who  were  brought  <^ 
into  conflict  with  either  was  unpleasantly  similar.  On 
this  supposition  the  praises  lavished  by  Teiresias  and 
the  Chorus  on  traditional  beliefs  cease  to  be  inappro-  |  \  ] 
priate,  for  Pentheus'  antagonist  was  something  in 
essence  old-established,  however  novel  in  form. 

Mr.  Norwood  finds  a  sympathetic  attitude  to  religion 
in  this  play,  but  to  religion  in  general  rather  than  to  the 
Bacchic  religion  in  particular.  His  view  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  :  Euripides,  while  not  recanting  his 
own  sceptical  opinions  as  to  popular  theology,  saw  that 
the  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  younger  generation 
was  producing  a  great  relaxation  of  morals  and  was 
seriously  undermining  Athenian  character ;  it  is 
against  this  that  he  warns  his  audience  by  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  Teiresias  and  the  Chorus  such  sentiments 
as,  "  Ancestral  tradition  co-eval  with  time  cannot  be 
overthrown  by  any  reasoning"  ^^  and  '*  Of  unbridled 
tongues  the  end  is  misery ;  what  the  meaner  folk 
believe  that  would  I  fain  accept."  ^^  j^jg  view  of  the  ' 
play  seems  to  me  untenable  for  the  following  reasons. 


n 
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It  is  a  maxim  of  general  application  that  the  Chorus 
in  Greek  drama  do  not  voice  the  cardinal  truths  that 
the  dramatist  wishes  to  inculcate  ;  those  truths  can 
only  be  gathered  from  the  drama  as  a  whole,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  often  to  override  or  transcend  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Chorus,  whose  numbers 
alone  unfit  them  to  be  more  than  the  mouthpieces  of 
collective,  commonplace  half-truths.  Greek  Choruses 
are  among  schoolboys  bywords  for  Tupperisms  and 
moral  platitudes,  things  of  which  schoolboys  are  by 
much  experience  unrivalled  judges.  Aeschylean  drama, 
for  instance,  is  reduced  to  sheer  nonsense  if  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  Chorus  as  to  the  unbreakable  chain  of  Sin 
^'  and  Punishment,  and  their  doubts  as  to  the  personality 
of  Zeus,  be  taken  as  the  poet's  final  words  on  these 
matters.  And  of  all  Choruses  that  ever  were  the 
Chorus  in  the  Bacchae  is  least  fitted  for  the  exalted 
part  assigned  to  it ;  as  for  Teiresias  .  .  . 

Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence,  in  fact  and  apart  from 
Aristophanes'  diatribes,  of  any  decline  in  Athenian 
character  during  the  Fifth  Century.  The  men  who 
after  the  Sicilian  disaster  carried  on  the  war  with  such 
enterprise  and  courage,  who  met  internal  crises,  such 
as  those  caused  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  with  such  statesmanlike 
coolness,  and  who  so  speedily  restored  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  their  country  in  the  new  century,  were  no  unworthy 
descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis. 
Faults  of  course  they  had  in  plenty  and  Euripides  does 
not  spare  them,  but  he  never  hints  at  any  widespread 
degeneracy. 

But  what  seems  to  me  an  absolutely  fatal  objection 
to  Mr.  Norwood's  view  is  that,  if  Euripides  had  wished 
to  warn  his  countrymen  against  speculative  doubt, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  done  so  in  any  play  dealing 
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with  the  fate  of  Pentheus,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  Pentheus  deserved  his  doom.  It  is  for  his 
"  unbridled  tongue  and  lawless  folly/'  as  the  Chorus 
put  it,  that  Pentheus  suffers  ;  either  justly,  as  the 
devout  said  and  as  Euripides  certainly  did  not  say, 
or  unjustly,  in  which  case  the  "unbridled  tongue"  is 
justified.  Further,  this  theory  implies  a  divorce 
between  Euripides'  criticisms  on  popular  religion, 
which  it  assumes  to  be  purely  intellectual,  and  his 
ideas  as  to  practical  morality.  But  it  was  just  on 
account  of  the  moral  effects  of  the  popular  religion 
that  he  attacked  it.  He  shows  no  inclination  for 
intellectual  scepticism  for  its  own  sake,  and  would 
probably  have  swallowed  any  quantity  of  supematura- 
lism  if  devoid  of  disastrous  results  in  practice.  Thus 
in  an  early  play  like  the  Hippolytus  we  find  him  con- 
fining his  attack  on  Aphrodite  to  the  ground  of  ethics 
alone ;  he  even  uses  a  miracle  as  a  piece  of  dramatic 
machinery  in  making  a  sea-monster,  sent  by  Poseidon 
in  answer  to  Theseus'  prayer,  cause  Hippolytus'  death. 
Later  on  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  supplement  the 
thesis,  "  The  gods  of  popular  belief  are  too  base  to 
exist,"  by  adding,  as  in  the  Bacchae,  "  The  alleged 
proofs  of  their  existence  and  power  are  the  products  of 
fraud  and  credulity." 

"  What  the  meaner  folk  believe  I  would  fain  accept." 
Once  again,  is  this  Euripides'  sum  of  wisdom  ?  If 
so,  the  less  Euripides  he  !  Such  has  never  been  the 
faith  of  any  man  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 
Quod  ah  omnibus,  what  is  generally  accepted  by  wise 
and  simple  alike,  may  be  a  tolerable  criterion  ;  better 
still,  what  the  best  people  hold,  whether  wise  or  simple. 
It  is  only  the  blindest  reactionary  who  is  anxious  that 
educated  doubt  should  be  content  with  the  simple 

faith  of  the  peasant ;   such  a  claim  Euripides  shatters 
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by  using  the  word  '*  meaner"  {(fiavkoTepov) ,  intended, 
•no  doubt,  by  the  Chorus  to  refer  merely  to  lowliness 
of  rank  and  wealth,  but  inevitably  suggesting  also 
inferiority  of  intelligence  and  moral  outlook. 
\  To  sum  up,  there  is  no  sign  in  the  Bacchae  of  any 
f  change  in  Euripides*  attitude  towards  religion,  neither 
/  of  relenting  towards  the  older  established  cults  which 
he  had  so  often  before  assailed,  nor  of  welcome  to  the 
Bacchic  religion  which  had  brought,  and  was  destined 
to  bring,  so  new  a  spirit  into  Greek  worship.  It  would 
be  more  thrilling  if  we  could  come  to  some  other  con- 
clusion, if  we  could  find  in  the  play  some  traces  of 
what  Euripides  thought  of  the  inwardness  of  this 
religion,  fundamentally  unlike  the  dominant  religions 
of  his  time,  arid  so  Hke  that  of  our  own  in  many  points 
of  doctrine  and  ritual  that  it  is  difficult  in  discussing 
it  to  avoid,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  the  use  of 
specifically  Christian  terminology.  But  nothing  could 
have  been  more  illuminating  as  to  the  place  that 
religion  held  in  Euripides'  mind,  than  the  fact  that  he 
thought  it  possible  to  write  a  play  on  the  Pentheus 
legend,  in  which  Bacchism  should  be  reduced  to  the 
dead  level  of  other  supernatural  cults  with  its 
distinctive   spiritual    side   neglected. 

In  a  previous  essay  Euripides'  attack  on  popular 
beliefs  has  been  defended  from  the  charge  of  being 
merely  negative  on  the  ground  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered together  with  the  positive  and  constructive 
work  of  his  intellectual  alHes.  But  this  is  in  reality 
not  a  complete  defence.  Granted  that  the  work  of 
destruction  was  necessary  and  that  it  was  labour 
enough  for  any  one  man,  such  work  is  most  effectively 
done  by  him  who  feels  the  need  of  putting  something 
in  the  place  of  what  he  destroys,  and  knows  what  he 
wants  to  put.     With  Euripides  we  do  not  feel  that 
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he  had  any  use  for  rehgion  of  any  kind  at  all.  He  has 
indeed,  on  the  strength  of  utterances  such  as  that  of 
Theonoe  in  the  Helen, ^^  been  credited  with  a  faith  in 
immortality,  but  Theonoe  is  too  like  Teiresias  to  be  a 
satisfactory  mouthpiece  for  the  poet,  and  the  more 
sympathetic  Macaria,  with  her  pathetic  hope  that 
death  may  be  the  end  of  all,  ^^  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
have  been  chosen  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  human 
type  in  which  the  ethical  passions  attain  to  the  fervour 
and  take  the  place  of  religious  conviction,  and  to  this 
type  Euripides,  with  his  unbounded  pity,  his  flaming 
hatred  of  cruelty,  fraud,  and  injustice  in  every  form, 
seems  to  have  belonged.  Such  an  one  may  well  be 
unaware  of  his  religious  anaesthesia :  he  may,  as 
Euripides  seems  to  do  in  this  play  and  the  Ion  for 
example,  and  as  M.  Anatole  France,  a  very  similar 
type,  does  in  the  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,  think  that 
he  is  giving  full  credit  to  the  faith  he  is  attacking  for 
every  good  and  attractive  feature  it  may  possess, 
while  in  reality  he  is  merely  playing  with  its  externals. 

We  can  see  how  the  negative  character  of  the  new 
movement  antagonized  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  on  its  side,  by  considering  the  case  of  Aristophanes. 
Between  him  and  Euripides  there  must  have  been 
many  bonds  of  union,  political  for  instance,  in  their 
common  and  untiring  peace  propaganda  ;  and  both 
were  equally  outspoken  as  to  their  sense  of  the  grossness 
and  absurdity  of  the  popular  mythology.  But,  for 
all  that,  Aristophanes  is  by  his  essentially  religious 
cast  of  mind  forced  into  opposition  to  Euripides,  and 
in  the  Clouds  definitely  throws  in  his  lot  with  the  old 
order  for  very  much  the  same  reasons  which  Mr. 
Norwood  attributes  to  Euripides  when  he  wrote  the 
Bacchae. 

And  if  the  movement  alienated  Aristophanes  it  was 
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little  likely  to  succeed  with  the  denser  multitude. 
Euripides  was  the  last  of  the  Greeks  to  address  the 
intellectual  and  the  man  in  the  street  on  religion  in 
language  which  both  could  understand.  From  his 
time  onwards  the  two  classes  drift  hopelessly  apart, 
and  Greece  loses  her  spiritual  leadership ;  this  is  the 
first  great  tragedy  in  the  history  of  European  religion. 
To  the  faith  which  in  course  of  time  won  the  allegiance 
throughout  the  civilized  world  of  wise  and  simple 
alike,  the  Roman  and  the  Jew  gave  of  their  best  :  the 
Greek  contributed  only  the  pedantic  subtleties  of 
Alexandria  and  Byzantium.  Indirect  Hellenic  in- 
fluence must  not,  of  course,  be  overlooked,  but  the 
loss  to  European  religion  through  lack  of  direct, 
conscious  continuity  with  the  inspiration  of  Pindar  and 
Pheidias,  of  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes,  is  too  vast  to 
be  estimated.  For  the  first  time  Greece  failed  in  her 
office  as  safeguard  of  the  West  against  the  dark  in- 
humanities of  the  invading  East.  When  with  the 
Renaissance  the  direct  influence  of  ancient  Greek 
religion  at  its  best  once  more  made  itself  felt,  events 
moved  swiftly  to  the  second  tragedy  of  the  series,  the 
failure  of  the  Humanists  of  the  Reformation  period. 

vvv  S'av  T/3tT09  rj\6e  iroOev  acoTrjp 
T)  fiopov  eLirco  ; 

TTol  BrJTa  Kpavelj  ttoI  KardX^^eL 
fjCTaKOi/jLLadev  fievo'i  aTr)<; ; 
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Samuel    Butler 

TO  prevent  misconception  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  at  once  that  the  Butler  who  is  the  hero 
of  this  essay,  while  a  satirist,  was  not  the  author  of 
Hudihras,  and  that  though  he  wrote  a  work  of  Christian 
apologetics  it  was  not  the  famous  Analogy  nor  anything 
Hke  it.  He  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
making  amends  for  a  good  deal  of  barefaced  poaching 
in  Butlerian  preserves,  has  described  as  *'  in  his  own 
department  the  greatest  EngHsh  writer  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  What,  in  view  of 
Butler's  many-sided  activities,  his  "  own  department " 
was,  may  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty. 

The  main  facts  of  Butler's  life  may  be  shortly  told. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Bishop  and  Head- 
master of  that  name.  His  father  was  the  parson  of  a 
small  country  parish.  His  childhood  was  unhappy 
and  the  memory  of  it  rankled  ever  afterwards.  He 
took  a  good  first  in  Classics  at  Cambridge  and  on  going 
down  prepared  to  devote  his  life  to  clerical  work.  But 
a  revulsion  of  thought  and  feeling  made  him  break 
abruptly  with  his  intended  career.  He  emigrated 
to  New  Zealand,  where  he  spent  four  or  five  years  as  a 
sheep-farmer,  and  having  thus  made  a  httle  money  he 
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returned  to  England.  For  the  rest  of  his  Hfe,  that  is 
from  about  1865  till  his  death  in  1902,  he  lived  quietly 
on  a  small  income  in  Clifford's  Inn,  taking  periodical 
holidays  in   Italy  and   Sicily. 

During  this  time  his  mental  output  was  considerable 
in  quantity  and  even  more  remarkable  in  variety. 
He  composed  verse  and  music,  he  painted  pictures  and 
got  them  hung  on  the  Hne  at  the  R.  A.  (for  whatever 
that  is  worth),  and  he  published  books  on  such  widely 
different  matters  as  Evolution  and  Shakespear's 
Sonnets,  Homer  and  Christian  Evidences,  his  grand- 
father the  Bishop  and  Italian  art,  joyously  engaging 
on  every  possible  occasion  with  the  recognized  experts 
on  the  subject.  There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned 
his  best  known  books,  Erewhon  and  Erewhon  Revisited 
and  his  more  or  less  autobiographical  novel  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  these  are  the 
only  works  of  his  known  to  many  readers,  as  the  last- 
mentioned  has  an  undue  proportion  of  acerbity,  and  all 
of  them  by  their  criticisms  on  current  religious  ideas 
may  offend  those  who  would  gain  a  more  sympathetic 
insight  into  Butler's  character  from  reading  the  post- 
humously collected  Essays  on  Life,  Art  and  Science ; 
these  both  show  him  in  his  more  customary  genial 
mood  and  also  form  a  convenient  introduction  to 
Butler's  views  on  most  of  the  subjects  he  cared  for. 
The  unique  interest  of  Butler  as  a  controversialist 
is  that,  while  taking  part  in  many  of  the  important 
disputes  of  his  time,  religious,  ethical,  scientific, 
literary  and  artistic,  he  in  no  case  merely  identified 
himself  with  the  big  battalions  on  either  side,  nor  up- 
held half-and-half  compromises,  but  always  put  for- 
ward opinions  of  his  own  as  emphatic  as  individual. 
Unfamiliarity  with  Butler's  music  and  with  his  artistic 
work,  other  than  the  charming  sketches  in  Alps  and 
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Sanctuaries,  compels  me  to  confine  myself  in  this 
essay  to  his  books,  a  distractingly  wide  and  varied 
field  in  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Butler's  versatility,  in  an  age 
when  specialists  of  all  kinds  were  idolized,  did  his  credit 
in  the  world  much  wrong.  It  was  readily  and  not 
unnaturally  assumed,  both  by  the  public  at  large  and 
by  his  antagonists,  that,  for  instance,  to  have  written 
books  on  Natural  Selection  put  him  out  of  court  when 
the  authorship  of  the  Odyssey  came  up  for  discussion, 
and  generally  that  Butler's  mind  was  superficial  and 
spermologous.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  one  of  the 
most  methodical  and  systematic  of  men  both  in  the 
details  of  private  life  and  in  his  literary  work.  He  kept 
accurate  accounts,  balanced  to  a  penny,  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditure  ;  he  got  up  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day 
and  walked  to  and  from  the  British  Museum  by  a 
particular  route,  varying  with  the  day  of  the  week, 
and  he  marked  off  his  Sunday  walks  in  red  ink  until  he 
had  almost  painted  the  map  red  for  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles  round  London.  In  the  same  way  he  committed 
to  memory  the  Odyssey  and  Shakespear's  Sonnets 
before  he  began  to  write  about  them,  and  even  if  he 
had  scored  no  other  success  in  his  long  evolution  con- 
troversy, he  at  any  rate  showed  himself  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  development  of  the 
theory  than  most  of  his  more  famous  opponents. 
He  was  one  of  those  disconcerting  controversialists 
who  make  a  point  of  being  right  in  their  facts  and 
particularly  in  their  references.  So  when  Romanes 
asserted  that  Kingsley  had  anticipated  one  of  Butler's 
arguments  in  an  article  in  Nature  oi  the  i8th  January, 
1867,  Butler  pointed  out  that  Nature  did  not  come 
into  existence  till  1869  and  that  Kingsley  never  con- 
tributed  a   single   article   to    it.     After   some   delay 
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Romanes  succeeded  in  raking  up  an  article  of  Kings- 
ley's  to  not  quite  the  same  effect  appearing  in  another 
periodical  of  a  different  date. 

But  what  more  than  his  versatility  told  against 
Butler's  success  with  the  serious-minded  was  his 
delight  in  ironical  mystification.  A  notable  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  Fair  Haven,  the  sub-title 
of  which  is  *'  A  Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Elements  in 
Our  Lord's  Ministry  both  against  rationalist  impugners 
and  certain  orthodox  defenders."  Butler's  name  did 
not  appear  in  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  which 
purported  to  be  **  by  the  late  John  Pickard  Owen  with 
a  memoir  of  the  author  by  William  Bickersteth  Owen." 
It  was  hailed  with  delight  both  by  the  rationalist 
impugners  and  the  orthodox  defenders  .  .  .  until 
it  was  discovered  to  be  by  the  author  of  the  then 
recently  published  Erewhon,  when  both  parties  began 
to  feel  less  comfortably  certain  that  they  were  not 
being  laughed  at. 

Another  of  Butler's  books  which  has  puzzled  many 
of  its  readers  is  The  Authoress  of  the  O^yss^y,  and  there 
are  those  who  refuse  to  be  convinced  that  Butler 
really  believed  in  the  theory  he  propounds  in  it,  namely 
that  the  Odyssey  was  written  by  a  young  lady  who 
lived  at  Trapani  in  Sicily.  Bentley  had  said  long  ago 
that  the  Iliad  was  written  for  men  and  the  Odyssey  for 
women,  and  starting  from  this  Butler  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  arraying  plausible  arguments  on  his  side. 
Thus  the  fact  that  in  the  Odyssey  the  men  spend  all 
their  time  in  getting  into  difficulties  from  which  it 
requires  a  woman  or  a  goddess  to  extricate  them; 
that  wherever  a  married  couple  is  introduced,  as 
Helen  and  Menelaus,  Alcinous  and  Arete,  the  wife  plays 
the  more  important  part ;  the  delicacy  of  Nausicaa's 
farewell  to  Ulysses  and  the  refinement  of  cruelty  by 
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which  the  unfaithful  maidservants,  just  before  they 
are  themselves  hanged,  are  made  to  wipe  up  the  blood 
of  their  slain  lovers,  all  indicate  a  writer  of  the  gentler 
sex.  To  this  conclusion  points  also  the  writer's 
apparent  ignorance  of  what  every  man  might  be 
expected  to  know,  for  instance  that  if  the  rock  hurled 
by  Polyphemus  hit  the  bow  of  Ulysses'  ship  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  break  the  rudder.  This  does  rather 
suggest  a  standard  of  nautical  knowledge  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  lady  novelist,  whose  hero  rows  with  his 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  winning  post.  No  male  writer, 
he  said,  would  have  refrained  from  making  Ulysses 
hug  the  dog  Argus,  fleas  or  no  fleas,  or  from  killing 
Eumaeus  when  the  suitors  were  being  massacred  :  '*  it 
is  the  faithful  servant's  role  to  be  mortally  wounded 
on  occasions  of  this  sort." 

Butler  fixed  on  Trapani  as  the  authoress*  home  from 
the  similarity  of  its  physical  peculiarities  to  those  of 
Phaeacia  and  Ithaca  as  described  in  the  Odyssey. 
Now  some  of  Butler's  topographical  identifications  are 
not  entirely  convincing,  though  he  wrote  with  a  thorough 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Trapani  and  its  neighbourhood, 
but  they  shine  in  comparison  with  more  elaborate 
efforts  in  the  same  field.  M.  Victor  Berard,  for  instance, 
identifies  Calypso's  isle,  the  distinctive  features  of 
which  as  described  in  the  Odyssey  are  its  tall  trees,  its 
four  springs  of  water  and  its  general  remoteness  from 
anywhere  else,  with  an  island  a  few  miles  off  the 
African  coast,  having  on  it  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and 
no  fresh  water  at  all.  But  then,  says  M.  Berard, 
there  are  excellent  springs  close  by  on  the  main  land, 
to  which,  we  must  suppose,  the  much-enduring  hero 
had  to  swim  whenever  he  wanted  a  drink.  Butler's 
book  is  typical  both  of  his  strength  as  a  controversialist 
and  of  his  shortcomings  ;    there  is  a  remarkably  de- 
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tailed  knowledge  of  the  actual  matter  in  dispute  with 
a  somewhat  inadequate  appreciation  of  surrounding 
facts.  As  a  revolt  from  the  Wardour  Street  diction  of 
existing  translations  of  the  Odyssey,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  poem  in  what  he  called  Tottenham 
Court  Road  English  ;  strange  and  undignified  as  it  may 
in  places  appear  it  serves  Butler's  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  vividness  and  humanity  of  the  poem  and  dispelling 
the  dreadful  shades  of  *'  classicahsm/' 

The  same  spirit  is  manifest  in  his  Alps  and  Sanctu- 
aries and  Ex  Voto,  the  fruit  of  his  early  holidays  in 
the  Italian  Alps.  Butler  very  much  admired  the 
North  Italians  for  their  physical  and  mental  qualities  ; 
in  many  respects  he  thought  them  more  like  the 
English  than  any  other  nation,  with  the  advantage 
that  they  were  almost  free  from  priggishness,  which, 
he  said,  was  a  Teutonic  vice  just  as  holiness  was  a 
Semitic  characteristic.  *'  If  an  Italian,"  he  said, 
"  happens  to  be  a  prig  he  will,  like  Tacitus,  invariably 
show  a  hankering  after  German  institutions."  The 
decline  in  Italian  art  he  attributed  to  academic  teach- 
ing ;  to  revive  it  he  recommended  that  a  few  young  men 
with  a  taste  for  drawing  should  be  shut  up  together, 
and  only  allowed  to  see  the  comic  papers  and  the 
pictures  of  the  Primitives.  "  As  for  the  Old  Masters, 
the  better  plan  would  be  never  to  look  at  one  of  them 
and  to  consign  Raffaelle  along  with  Plato,  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  Dante,  Goethe  and  two  others, 
neither  of  them  Englishmen,  to  limbo  as  the  Seven 
Humbugs  of  Christendom."  Every  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  fill  up  the  two  vacancies  for  himself  from 
the  list  of  Butler's  other  betes  noires,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Vergil,  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  ;  yet  perhaps  none  of  these  were  intended. 

In  the  works  of  all  these  great  persons  Butler  thought 
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he  could  detect  a  certain  pretentiousness,  verging  on 
insincerity,  made  all  the  more  obnoxious  by  their 
obvious  excellences  of  technique.  He  would  give 
allegiance  to  no  poet  or  artist,  however  sublime,  who 
could  not  descend  with  natural  ease  from  his  pedestal 
and  show  his  observation  of  and  delight  in  things 
trivial  and  absurd.  The  difference  between  Homer  and 
Vergil  in  this  respect  explains  why  he  loved  the  one 
and  eschewed  the  other.  Vergil  compares  a  frenzied 
maiden  to  a  peg-top  whipped  to  and  fro  by  boys; 
Homer  a  warrior,  stubbornly  refusing  to  retreat,  to  a 
donkey  who  will  not  let  himself  be  driven  out  of  a 
cornfield  :  in  each  case  the  aim  is  clearly  a  homely 
humorous  realism,  but  the  measure  of  success  in  the 
two  instances  is  as  different  as  Vergil's,  "  Heus,  etiam 
mensas  consumimus,"  is  from  Ulysses'  delightful 
question  to  his  lately  dead  comrade  when  he  meets  him 
in  the  Other  World,  "  How  did  you  get  here  quicker 
on  foot  than  I  in  my  ship  ?  "  Butler's  own  habit  of 
scattering  throughout  his  books  quaint  anecdotes  and 
scraps  of  conversation  enables  him  to  moralize  with 
ease  and  grace  where  another  writer  would  show 
himself  a  bore  or  a  prig,  and  to  give  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  without  incurring  the  accusation  of 
"  fine   writing." 

The  works  of  art  which  Butler  described  in  these 
books,  particularly  in  Ex  Voto,  were  then  and  still 
are  so  little  known  even  to  such  English  people  as  are 
familiar  with  Italian  Art  as  a  whole,  that  Butler  may 
almost  be  looked  on  as  their  discoverer,  and  this  no 
doubt  led  to  his  placing  upon  them  a  higher  value 
than  would  be  generally  accorded  them.  When,  for 
instance,  we  have  paid  due  tribute  to  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  the  figures  in  the  Chapels  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  at  Varallo,  we  may  still  reasonably  hesitate  to 
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rank  them,  as  Butler  was  inclined  to  do,  with  the  great- 
est achievements  of  plastic  art.  But  it  is  not  true,  as 
has  sometimes  been  hinted,  that  an  innate  perverseness 
of  taste  made  Butler  exalt  unknown  and  inferior  work 
at  the  expense  of  all  recognized  works  of  genius.  Among 
poets  his  chief  delight  was  in  Homer  and  Shakespear, 
among  artists  in  Rembrandt,  Bellini  and  Donatello, 
and  among  musicians  in  Handel,  all  of  them  persons 
of  fairly  well  established  reputation.  What  he  loathed 
was  pretentiousness,  the  excessive  domination  of 
technique,  too  much  yv(oat<i  and  too  little  dydirrf, 
"  Art  for  Art's  sake"  in  short.  "  Who  is  Art  to  have 
a  sake  ?  "  he  pertinently  asked. 

In  his  book  on  Shakespear 's  Sonnets  Butler  en- 
gagingly suggested  that  the  sole  cause  for  supposing 
that  the  "  only  begetter"  was  a  sprig  of  nobility  was 
the  snobbishness  of  the  average  commentator,  and  that 
he  was  in  fact  a  Mr.  William  Hughes  who  in  later  life 
became  cook  on  H.M.S.  Dreadnought.  On  the  dis- 
puted question  whether  the  Sonnets  were  the  key  with 
which  Shakespear  unlocked  his  heart,  Butler  em- 
phatically maintained  that  it  was  less  derogatory  to  the 
poet  to  suppose  that  as  a  young  man  he  experienced 
the  situation  therein  represented,  than  that,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  he  had  when  a  middle-aged 
man  imagined  it  in  cold  blood. 

The  notices  of  Butler  which  appeared  at  the  time  of 
his  death  showed  a  disposition  to  treat  Life  and  Habit 
and  his  other  writings  on  evolution  as  of  less  import- 
ance compared  with  the  rest  of  his  work  than  Butler 
would  have  wished  or  than  is  altogether  reasonable. 
This  neglect  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  greater 
popularity  with  most  readers  of  literary  and  artistic 
than  of  scientific  subjects,  the  shifting  of  the  scene  of 
conflict,  the  emergence  of  new  issues  associated  with 
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the  names  of  Mendel  and  de  Vries,  and  most  of  all 
perhaps  the  quantity  of  space  devoted  in  these  writings 
to  the  personal  squabble  between  Butler  and  his  anta- 
gonists, most  of  whom  are  now  long  since  dead.  Charles 
Darwin's  greatness  of  mind  and  character  have  long 
been  so  universally  recognized  as  to  make  some  of 
Butler's  remarks  sound  almost  profane.  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  personalities  are  concerned,  Butler's  conflict 
was  more  with  Darwin's  lieutenants  than  with  Darwin 
himself,  whose  greatness  Butler  fully  recognized, 
though  he  thought  that  Darwin  under-estimated  both 
his  criticisms  and  also  the  services  of  the  earlier 
evolutionists. 

As  to  Butler's  qualifications  to  be  heard  with  respect 
in  this  controversy,  he  was  not  and  did  not  claim  to 
be  a  specialist  in  any  branch  of  scientific  study,  and 
he  had  neither  the  opportunities  nor  the  inclination 
for  independent  research.  But  before  he  began  to 
write  on  evolution  he  had  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  Buff  on,  Erasmus  Darwin  and  Lamarck, 
and  could  state  with  unrivalled  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness what  their  views  on  any  point  were  or  were 
not ;  and  even  if  his  own  opinions  on  evolution  are 
left  out  of  account,  his  efforts  to  rescue  these  writers 
from  the  neglect  or  gross  misrepresentation  which  were 
then  their  portion  make  his  scientific  books  of  con- 
siderable value.  He  brought  to  this  question  a  subtle 
mind  trained  to  reason  on  many  widely  different  sub- 
jects, and  in  every  controversy  there  is  room  for  a  dis- 
putant so  equipped.  In  argument  he  was  accurate, 
logical,  witty,  and,  as  long  as  he  thought  he  was  getting 
fair  play,  courteous.  Any  animosity  he  displayed 
against  his  opponents  was  mild  in  comparison  with 
the  offensive  personalities  flung  at  him  by  some  of  them, 
particularly   Romanes.     Of  the   intellectual    morality 
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of  men  of  science  he  had  a  very  low  opinion  which  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal ;  first  they  made  light  of 
other  people's  theories  without  understanding  them, 
and  then  they  appropriated  them  without  acknow- 
ledgment. He  compared  them  with  priests,  much  to 
the  latter' s  advantage  :  "  The  Church,"  he  said,  "  at 
least  did  not  persecute  while  it  was  weak.  The  spirit 
behind  the  Church  is  true,  though  its  letter,  true  once, 
is  true  no  longer ;  but  the  spirit  .of  the  high-priests  of 
science  is  as  false  as  their  letter."  And  again,  "  The 
cleric  and  the  man  of  science  (who  is  only  the  cleric  in 
his  latest  development)  are  trying  to  develop  a  throat 
with  two  distinct  passages,  one  that  shall  refuse  to  pass 
even  the  smallest  gnat,  and  the  other  that  shall  grace- 
fully gulp  even  the  largest  camel ;  whereas  we  men  of 
the  street  desire  but  one  throat,  and  are  content  that 
this  shall  swallow  nothing  bigger  than  a  pony."  In 
fact,  the  principal  merit  of  the  Church  was  that  it 
kept  off  the  tyranny  of  the  scientific  doctrinaire  and 
faddist,  against  whom  the  masses  were  not  on  their 
guard  as  they  were  against  clerical  interference. 

When  the  Natural  Selection  theory  was  propounded 
it  had  to  face  not  only  the  opposition  of  those  who  dis- 
believed in  evolution,  but  also  the  criticisms  of  those 
who,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  being  convinced  evolu- 
tionists, would  not  accept  Natural  Selection  as  the 
sole  factor  or  a  principal  factor  in  the  development  of 
species.  To  take  a  concrete  instance  :  how  did  the 
giraffe  acquire  his  length  of  neck  ?  Was  it  because  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stretching 
their  necks  to  reach  the  branches  of  trees,  or  was  it 
because  from  time  to  time  a  famine  occurred,  and  those 
giraffes  which  happened  to  have  necks  a  little  longer 
than  the  average  secured  a  wider  range  of  food  and  lived 
while  the  others  died  ?     The  latter  is  what  the  Natural 
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Selection  theory  would  have  us  believe.  But  the 
following  objections  were  at  once  pointed  out :  it  was 
not  explained  how  some  giraffes  came  to  start  with 
longer  necks  than  others  ;  the  famines  would  have  to 
be  so  severe  as  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  those 
possessing  a  very  slight  variation,  and  so  frequent 
as  to  exclude  inter-breeding  between  the  longer  and 
short-necked  types  ;  it  was  not  shown  why,  even  if  all 
the  shorter-necked  animals  were  starved  to  death 
in  one  generation,  the  next  generation  should  be  en- 
dowed with  greater  length  of  neck  or  an  increasing 
tendency  to  vary  from  the  original  type.  Those  who 
thought  Natural  Selection  inadequate  prayed  in 
aid  Use  and  Disuse,  which  Darwin,  differing  from 
some  of  his  supporters,  admitted  to  have  been  a 
factor  in  evolution,  but  which  he  was  inclined  to  keep 
in  a  dark  corner,  and  only  to  bring  out  in  the  last 
extremity. 

To  Butler  the  queston  was  more  than  one  of  good  or 
bad  logic,  and  concerned  others  than  biologists.  *'  Dar- 
win," he  said,  "  has  driven  mind  from  the  universe." 
He  felt  that  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Natural 
Selection  hypothesis,  eliminating  as  it  did  conscious 
effort  as  a  cause  of  development,  would  have  evil 
effects  on  every  department  of  life.  And  certainly 
Natural  Selection,  as  understood  by  others  than  the 
author  of  the  theory,  was  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  cheap  and  nasty  materialism  in  thought  and  action 
which  distinguished  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
For  many  years  no  political  crime  has  been  complete 
without  an  appeal  to  the  sacred  principle  of  the  Sur- 
vival of  the  Fittest.  Is  there  a  small  nationality  to 
be  oppressed,  a  social  reform  to  be  opposed,  do  it, 
O  strong  silent  man,  in  the  holy  name  of  Evolution  and 
Progress  ! 
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Butler,  thinking  that  use  and  disuse  did  not  explain 
everything,  took  as  the  starting-point  for  his  evolution 
theory  unconscious  memory.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  vast  majority  of  acts  done  by  every  healthy  person 
are  done  without  consciousness,  and  that  the  more  per- 
fectly and  easily  a  thing  is  done  the  less  consciousness 
as  a  rule  accompanies  its  performance.  Thus  the  best 
humorists  are  the  unconscious  ones,  like  Milton,  who 
spent  his  honeymoon  in  composing  a  pamphlet  on 
divorce.  The  most  profoundly  sceptical  persons  are 
those  who  in  their  own  opinion  are  most  devout — Spur- 
;;  geon,  for  instance,  who  implored  the  Almighty  to  re- 
■  move  Lord  Beaconsfield  from  office ' '  as  soon  as  possible." 
If  a  man  can  play  a  difficult  piece  on  the  violin  while 
his  attention  is  engaged  elsewhere,  he  is  able  to  do 
this  because  he  has  often  done  the  same  before  with 
conscious  effort,  and  unconsciously  he  remembers  hav- 
ing done  it.  The  same  reasoning  must  apply  to  other 
acts  done  unconsciously,  such  as  breathing  or  swal- 
lowing, previous  experience  in  which  cannot,  in  the 
case  of  infants,  have  been  acquired  in  their  own  in- 
dividual lifetime.  Every  single  being  therefore 
whether  man,  animal  or  plant  depends  largely  on  the 
inherited  memory  of  its  ancestors,  these  words  being 
given  their  literal  meaning,  and  not  the  metaphorical 
sense  by  which  instinct  is  often  called  "  the  memory 
of  the  race."  This  theory  Butler  invented  for  himself, 
but  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  its 
discovery  by  an  Austrian,  Professor  Hering,  he  was 
always  anxious  to  give  him  the  credit  for  it.  Though 
greeted  at  the  time  with  abuse  and  ridicule  by  most  of 
the  leading  scientists,  it  was,  under  the  name  of  neo- 
Lamarckianism,  pontifically  blessed  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  by  a  distinguished  scion  of  the 
house  of  Darwin. 
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But  if  the  chicken  in  the  egg  breaks  the  shell  because 
it  remembers  its  ancestors  breaking  their  shells  on 
numberless  like  occasions,  it  must  be  all  its  ancestors 
back  to  and  including  the  first  cock  and  hen,  and  if  so 
it  must  be  all  the  cocks  and  hens  that  have  been,  are  or 
ever  will  be.  Life  is  memory  and  by  memory  we  are 
members  one  of  another  and  of  the  larger  Being  which 
includes  all — the  Tree  of  Life,  as  Butler  called  it.  "  Any 
speculation  of  ours,"  he  said,  **  concerning  the  nature 
of  such  a  being  must  be  as  futile  and  little  valuable  as 
those  of  a  blood  corpuscle  might  be  expected  to  be  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man  ;  but  if  I  were  myself  a  blood 
corpuscle  I  should  be  amused  at  making  the  discovery 
that  I  was  not  only  enjoying  life  in  my  own  sphere, 
but  was  bona  fide  part  of  an  animal  which  would  not 
die  with  myself  and  in  which  I  might  thus  think  of 
myself  as  continuing  to  live  to  all  eternity,  or  to  what, 
as  far  as  my  own  power  of  thought  would  carry  me. 
must  seem  practically  eternal.  But,  after  all,  the 
amusement  would  be  of  a  rather  dreary  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  were  the  being  of  whom  such  an  in- 
trospective blood  corpuscle  were  a  component  item,  I 
should  conceive  he  served  me  better  by  attending  to  my 
blood  and  making  himself  a  successful  blood  corpuscle 
than  by  speculating  about  my  nature.  If  therefore  I 
could  discover  the  vein  in  which  he  was  I  should  let  him  ->, 

out  to  begin  life  anew  in  some  other,  and  qua  me,  more 
useful  capacity.'* 

The  ages  in  which  mankind  has  believed  in  conscious 
immortality  have  been  numerous,  those  in  which  it  has 
ardently  desired  it  comparatively  few.  One  such  was 
the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  this  desire, 
with  its  attendant  hopes  and  fears,  is  a  dominant  note 
of  our  Hterature  during  that  period.  Butler  was  curi- 
ously untouched  by  it ;  for  him  the  life  in  others,  which 
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every  one  to  some  extent  attains,  was  sufficient  :  "  I 
find,"  he  said,  *'  the  best  men  and  women  I  know 
unanimous  in  feehng  that  life  in  others,  even  though 
we  know  nothing  about  it,  is  nevertheless  a  thing  to  be 
desired  and  gratefully  accepted,  if  we  can  get  it  either 
before  death  or  after/' 

The  above  account  of  Butler's  scientific  opinions  may 
serve,  however  inadequately,  to  show  the  connexion 
of  his  writings  on  evolution  with  Erewhon,  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  at  present  mainly  rests.  For  much 
which  in  Erewhon  is  set  forth  darkly  and  in  a  parable  is 
expounded  in  language  no  one  can  mistake  in  Life  and 
Habit  and  its  sequels.  The  basis  of  Erewhon,  his 
earliest  book,  consists  of  certain  papers  contributed  to 
local  journals  while  Butler  was  sheep-farming  in  New 
Zealand,  and  several  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  that 
country.  To  the  Imperialist  it  should  prove  a  second 
Bible,  as  being  the  only  literary  work  of  importance 
which  New  Zealand  or  any  other  of  the  "  Greater 
Britains"  has  inspired  or  produced.  The  plot  of  the 
book  is  constructed  on  familiar  lines  :  a  young  Qolonist, 
Mr.  Higgs,  while  on  a  prospecting  expedition,  discovers 
a  nation  with  peculiar  beliefs  and  customs,  the 
relation  of  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  satire  and 
criticism  of  many  of  our  own  ideas  and  institutions, 
ethical,  religious  and  educational.  It  has  sometimes 
been  not  very  intelligently  compared  with  More's 
Utopia  and  Morris'  News  from  Nowhere.  Erewhon 
is  not  a  Utopian  country  nor  are  its  citizens,  though  in 
certain  ways  our  superiors,  held  up  as  faultless  ideals. 
The  comparison  with  Gulliver's  Travels  is  more  to  the 
point,  though  the  tone  of  the  satire  is  widely  different. 

Some  of  the  satire  in  Erewhon  is  not  very  remarkable. 
Parts  of  it  were  not  unreasonably  construed  as  an 
attack  on  the  Church,  though  Butler  protested  that 
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he  could  not  understand  how  he  could  be  accused  of  such 
a  thing.  The  Erewhonian  attitude  to  machinery  is 
utiHzed  to  examine  from  a  new  point  of  view  Evolution 
and  the  argument  from  design.  The  Erewhonians, 
alarmed  by  a  pamphlet  written  by  one  of  their  pro- 
fessors, which  pointed  out  that  as  machines  grew  more 
complex  they  grew  more  self-sufficient,  and  that  there 
was  some  fear  lest  man  himself  might  become  parasitic 
upon  them,  "  an  affectionate,  machine-tickling  aphid," 
destroyed  all  their  machinery  except  that  of  the 
simplest  types  and  forbade  further  inventions. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Erewhon- 
ians was  their  attitude  to  crime  and  disease  and  the 
treatment  to  be  applied  to  each.  Among  them  ill- 
health,  remarkable  ugliness  or  even  misfortune  in 
money  matters  was  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment 
or,  in  the  most  serious  cases,  by  handing  over  the  culprit 
to  professional  bores.  What  we  should  call  moral  ob- 
liquity was  by  them  regarded  as  a  cause  for  pity.  It 
was  therefore  considered  a  sign  of  gross  ill-breeding  to 
ask  after  a  person's  health  ;  the  polite  thing  was  to  say, 
"  I  hope  you  have  recovered  from  the  snappishness 
from  which  you  were  suffering  when  I  last  saw  you." 
These  ideas  were  at  first  very  perplexing  to  Mr.  Higgs. 
He  was  present  at  the  trial  of  a  man  for  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  the  line  of  defence  was  that  the  prisoner 
was  simulating  consumption,  in  order  to  defraud  an 
insurance  company  from  which  he  was  purchasing  an 
annuity,  but  it  failed  on  the  evidence  and  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  The  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  :  *'  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
say  that  you  came  of  unhealthy  parents  and  had  a 
severe  accident  in  your  childhood  which  permanently 
undermined  your  constitution.  Excuses  such  as  these 
are  the  ordinary  refuges  of  the  criminal ;  but  they  cannot 
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for  one  moment  be  listened  to  by  the  ear  of  justice. 
I  am  not  here  to  enter  upon  curious  metaphysical 
questions  as  to  the  origin  of  this  or  that — questions 
to  which  there  would  be  no  end  were  their  introduc- 
tion once  tolerated,  and  which  would  result  in  throwing 
the  only  guilt  on  the  tissues  of  the  primordial  cell 
or  the  elementary  gases.  There  is  no  question  of  how 
you  come  to  be  wicked,  but  only  this,  are  you  wicked 
or  not  ? .  .  .  You  may  say  that  it  is  your  misfortune 
to  be  criminal :  I  answer  it  is  your  crime  to  be 
unfortunate." 

At  the  risk  of  brushing  the  delicate  bloom  off  Butler's 
satire  it  may  be  permitted  to  inquire  what  exactly  he 
meant  by  this  parallel  between  crime  and  disease, 
which  was  more  startlingly  novel  when  Erewhon  first 
appeared  than  it  is  now.  The  parallel  has  sometimes 
been  used  as  an  argument  for  denying  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  individual,  but  Butler,  whose 
whole  standpoint  with  regard  to  evolution  was  incon- 
sistent with  this  sort  of  determinism,  strenuously 
repudiated  such  a  deduction.  The  real  moral  of  the 
book  appears  to  be  threefold.  First,  that  just  as  we  kill 
a  venomous  snake  because  it  is  a  venomous  snake, 
without  imputing  blame  to  it  for  being  such,  so  in 
questions  of  poverty  and  the  like  it  is  no  answer  for  the 
poor  man  to  say  he  is  honest,  or  has  the  most  virtuous 
intentions.  What  the  State  needs  is  results,  not 
'*  poor  but  honest  '*  men,  but  well-to-do  healthy  citizens. 
In  so  far  as  the  poor  man  acquiesces  in  his  poverty  he  is 
guilty  of  a  crime  to  his  country.  Secondly,  that  we 
should  obtain  better  results  in  our  treatment  of  crime  if 
we  assimilated  it  to  that  of  disease ;  that  many  cases 
of  moral,  as  of  physical,  ill  are  best  remedied  by 
removing  the  social  conditions  which  favour  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  our  penal  methods  savour  too  much  of 
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the  principles  of  the  Erewhonian  reformer  who  divided 
all  ailments  into  those  of  the  head,  of  the  body  and  of 
the  lower  limbs,  and  obtained  an  enactment  that  the 
first,  whether  internal  or  external,  should  be  treated 
with  laudanum,  the  second  with  castor-oil  and  the 
third  with  an  embrocation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
The  spreading  influence  of  these  ideas  may  be  traced 
in  many  modem  writers,  particularly  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  ;  the  scene  in  Major  Barbara,  where  the  million- 
aire and  his  Salvationist  daughter  propound  their 
rival  schemes  for  regenerating  the  ruffian.  Bill  Walker, 
contains  much  sound  Erewhonian  doctrine.  It 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  how  much  the  present  not- 
able movement  in  legislation  of  all  kinds,  from  the  vin- 
dictive and  deterrent  to  the  preventive  and  remedial, 
owes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Erewhon  and  its  author. 
The  other  lesson  which  Butler  wished  to  emphasize 
was  that  in  our  preoccupation  with  moral  excellence 
the  value  of  physical  well-being  was  in  some  danger 
of  being  overlooked.  The  nations,  said  he,  whom  we 
most  admired  had  never  been  stern  moralists.  On  one 
of  his  visits  to  Italy  he  inquired  after  an  acquaintance 
and  received  the  answer :  "  Poor  unlucky  fellow 
(povero  disgraziato) ,  he  has  just  murdered  his  uncle." 
This  comparative  indifference  to  morals  in  a  race  with 
great  physical  endowments  of  health  and  good  looks 
seemed  to  him  not  altogether  unreasonable.  Moral 
and  mental  attainments  were  largely  superficial,  the 
product,  it  might  be,  of  a  single  generation  ;  good  health 
and  good  looks,  on  the  other  hand,  could  only  be 
acquired  by  taking  care  to  be  descended  from  the  right 
ancestors  for  several  generations  and  were  deep-seated. 
"  If  the  reader  hesitates,"  he  said,  "  let  him  go  down 
into  the  streets  and  look  in  the  shop-windows  at  the 
photographs  of  eminent  men,  whether  literary,  artistic 
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or  scientific,  and  note  the  work  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  knowledge  has  wrought  on  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  them  ;  then  let  him  go  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  and  Italian  art,  the  truest  preachers  of  the 
truest  gospel  of  grace ;  let  him  look  at  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  the  Discobolus,  the  St.  George  of  Dona- 
tello.  If  it  had  pleased  these  people  to  study, 
there  was  no  lack  of  brains  to  do  it  with  ;  but  imagine 
*'  what  a  deal  of  scorn'*  would  "  look  beautiful  in  the 
contempt  and  anger  "  of  the  Venus  of  Milo's  lip  if  it 
were  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  learn  to  read. 
Which,  think  you,  knows  most,  the  Theseus  or  any 
modern  professor  taken  at  random  ?  .  .  .  Science 
is  like  offences.  It  must  needs  come,  but  woe  unto 
that  man  through  whom  it  comes.  ...  It  is  not 
knowledge  that  is  incompatible  with  beauty ;  there 
cannot  be  too  much  knowledge,  but  it  must  have  passed 
through  many  people  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be 
both  ugly  and  disagreeable,  before  beauty  or  grace 
will  have  anything  to  say  to  it."'^  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  in  this  and  like  passages  they  did  not  help 
to  make  Butler's  disputes  with  scientists  and  professors 
any  less  heated. 

The  same  idea  finds  forcible  expression  in  the  Psalm 
of  Montreal.  On  a  visit  to  Canada  Butler  went  round 
the  Montreal  Museum  and  found  a  cast  of  the  Disco- 
bolus hidden  away  in  a  lumber-room,  where  an  old 
man  was  stuffing  an  owl. 

When  I  saw  him,  I  was  wroth,  and  I  said,  '  O  Discobolus  ! 
Beautiful  Discobolus,  a  prince  both  among  gods  and  men. 
What  doest  thou  here,  how  camest  thou  here,  Discobolus, 
Preaching  gospel  in  vain  to  the  skins  of  owls  ?  " 

O  God  !     O  Montreal  I 

And  I  turned  to  the  man  of  skins,  and  said  unto  him,  "  Oh  ! 
thou  man  of  skins, 
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Wherefore  hast  thou  done  thus,  to  shame  the  beauty  of  the 

Discobolus  ?  " 
But  the  Lord  had  hardened  the  heart  of  the  man  of  skins, 
And  he  answered,  "  My  brother-in-law  is  haberdasher  to  Mr. 

Spurgeon." 

O  God  I     O  Montreal  ! 

"  The  Discobolus  is  put  here  because  he  is  vulgar  : 
He  hath  neither  vest  nor  pants  with  which  to  cover  his  limbs  ; 
I,  Sir,  am  a  person  of  most  respectable  connections  ; 
My  brother-in-law  is  haberdasher  to  Mr.  Spurgeon." 

O  God  !     O  Montreal  1 

Then   I   said,   "  O  brother-in-law  to  Mr.   Spurgeon's  haber- 
dasher. 
Who  seasonest  also  the  skins  of  Canadian  owls. 
Thou  callest '  trousers  '  '  pants,'  whereas  I  call  them '  trousers,' 
Therefore  thou  art  in  hell-fire,  and  may  the  Lord  pity  thee." 

O  God  !     O  Montreal ! 

"  Preferrest  thou   the  gospel  of  Montreal  to  the  gospel  of 
Hellas, 

The   gospel   of   thy   connection   with   Mr,   Spurgeon's   haber- 
dashery to  the  gospel  of  the  Discobolus  ?  " 

Yet  none  the  less  blasphemed  he  beauty,  saying,  "  The  Disco- 
bolus hath  no  gospel, — 

But  my  brother-in-law  is  haberdasher  to  Mr.  Spurgeon." 

O  God  !     O  Montreal ! 


In  the  priggocratic  age  when  Butler  wrote  it  was  well 
that  there  was  one  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  bring 
into  account  against  the  well-known  list  of  evil  things 
which  are  the  works  of  the  flesh  a  few  of  the  more 
agreeable  qualities  which  we  owe  to  our  "  lower  nature." 
Of  course  any  division  of  virtues  and  vices  into 
physical  on  the  one  hand,  and  mental  or  spiritual  on 
the  other,  is  bound  to  be  very  rough  and  ready.  Many 
of  the  items  in  St.  Paul's  black  list  clearly  do  not  be- 
long there  at  all,  being  much  more  typical  of  the 
spiritual  than  of  the  carnally-minded,  and  Butler  in 
preaching  bodily  perfection  was  fully  aware  that  this 
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may  co-exist  with  other  quaUties  which  every  one 
detests  ;  but  he  took  for  granted  the  presence  of  such 
things  as  generosity,  kindHness  and  a  sense  of  humour 
as  being  akin  to,  if  not  always  combined  with,  physical 
excellence.  Nothing  was  further  from  him  than  the 
worship  of  Nietzsche's  "  big  blond  brute/'  The  ad- 
vanced Eugenist  also  will  find  but  cold  comfort  in  his 
pages. 

Erewhon  had  a  sequel  in  Erewhon  Revisited,  the  last 
of  Butler's  books  published  in  his  lifetime.  In  the 
earlier  book  Mr.  Higgs  escapes  from  Erewhon  in  a 
balloon,  in  the  latter  he  returns  after  twenty  years' 
absence  just  at  the  moment  when  a  large  and  handsome 
Cathedral  is  about  to  be  dedicated  to  himself.  How  far 
the  book  was  intended  to  cast  doubt  on  any  particular 
incident  of  the  Christian  story  may  be  questioned ; 
Butler  himself  strenuously  denied  any  such  intention. 
But  the  resemblances  are  in  some  cases  too  close  to  be 
accidental,  and  it  seems  most  probable  to  suppose  that, 
desiring  to  show  how  easily  among  an  unsophisticated 
and  imaginative  people  the  supernatural  and  miraculous 
cluster  round  matter-of-fact  occurrences,  he  chose  to 
use  illustrations  which  would  be  familiar  to  all  his 
readers,  without  necessarily  intending  an  attack  on 
the  Christian  faith  as  such. 

Mr.  Higgs'  escape  in  the  balloon  had  almost  immedi- 
ately become  converted  in  popular  imagination  into 
an  escape  in  a  marvellous  chariot  sent  by  his  father  the 
Sun-God,  and  the  Cathedral,  or  as  the  Erewhonians 
styled  it  "  Musical  Bank,"  to  be  dedicated  to  him  was 
adorned  by  a  picture  representing  this  incident.  Mr. 
Higgs  is  present  in  disguise  at  the  dedicatory  service, 
and  the  preacher,  who  knows  he  is  there  and  bears  him 
a  grudge,  lures  him  on  to  reveal  himself  in  the  hope 
that  the  mob  will  lynch  him  as  a  blasphemer.     But  he 
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escapes  and  before  his  departure  from  the  country  is 
entertained  at  a  dinner  at  which  the  said  preacher  and 
various  other  of  his  prominent  adorers  are  present. 
**  And  now,  Mr.  Higgs,"  says  one  of  the  more  friendly 
of  them,  '  *  tell  us  as  a  man  of  the  world  what  we  are 
to  do  with  Sunchildism  ?  .  .  .  What  would  those  in 
your  country  who  come  nearest  to  us  Musical  Bank 
Managers  do,  if  they  found  they  had  made  such  a  mis- 
take as  we  have,  and  dared  not  own  it  ?  "  '*  Do  not 
ask  me,'*  he  replied,  "  the  story  is  too  long,  and  too 
terrible."  On  being  pressed  he  continued,  ''  Our 
religion  sets  before  us  an  ideal  which  we  all  cordially 
accept,  but  it  also  tells  us  of  marvels  like  your  chariot 
and  horses,  which  we  most  of  us  reject.  Our  best 
teachers  insist  on  the  ideal,  and  keep  the  marvels  in  the 
background.  If  they  could  say  outright  that  our  age 
has  outgrown  them,  they  would  say  so,  but  this  they 
may  not  do  ;  nevertheless  they  contrive  to  let  their 
opinions  be  sufhciently  well  known,  and  their  hearers 
are  content  with  this.  We  have  others  who  take  a 
very  different  course,  but  of  these  I  will  not  speak. 
Roughly,  then,  if  you  cannot  abolish  me  altogether, 
make  me  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  all  your  own  best 
ethical  and  spiritual  conceptions.  If  you  will  do  this 
and  wriggle  out  of  that  wretched  relic,  with  that  not 
less  wretched  picture — if  you  will  make  me  out  to  be 
much  better  and  abler  than  I  was,  or  ever  shall  be, 
Sunchildism  may  serve  your  turn  for  many  a  long  year 
to  come.  Otherwise  it  will  tumble  about  your  heads 
before  you  think  it  will."  So  Butler  himself  would 
probably  have  spoken  if  he  had  lived  to  have  a  Cathe- 
dral dedicated  to  him  ;  hitherto  nothing  more  exalted 
has  been  dedicated  to  him  than  an  inn  in  a  small 
Sicilian  town. 
Some  of  Butler's  references  to  supernatural  religion 
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have  given  offence  to  many  otherwise  sympathetic 
readers.  It  must,  however,  be  insisted  that  Butler 
was  essentially  a  most  religious  man.  For  the  honest 
beliefs  of  all  simple-minded  men  and  women,  however 
different  from  his  own,  he  had  the  greatest  respect,  and 
he  hated  nothing  so  much  as  attempts  to  upset  the 
faith  of  his  Italian  peasant  friends.  But  the  inevitable 
corollary  of  this  tenderness  towards  simple  faith,  if  it 
was  not  to  degenerate  into  hypocritical  obscurantism, 
was  a  certain  frankness  in  discussing  revealed  religion 
with  those  who  had  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  simple- 
mindedness. 

The  Way  of  All  Flesh  is  to  a  large  extent  autobio- 
graphical, and  was  published  posthumously  for  reasons 
which  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader.  It  is  an 
extremely  elaborate  and  intimate  description  of  English 
family  life  worked  out  through  several  generations. 
The  dramatic  interest  centres  round  the  conflicts 
between  two  pairs  of  father  and  son,  first  between  the 
vulgar,  commercially  successful  George  Pontifex  and 
his  timid,  clerical  son  Theobald,  and  then  between 
Theobald  and  his  son  Ernest.  The  latter  conflict  is 
described  with  great  detail  and  great  bitterness,  not 
to  say  savageness,  and  evidently  reproduces  Butler's 
recollections  of  his  own  childhood.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  feeling  it  conveys  that  it  is  all  absolutely 
true,  makes  it  more  or  less  painful  reading.  Butler 
was  of  a  naturally  affectionate  disposition,  and  in  the 
biographical  preface  to  the  Fair  Haven  and  in  Erewhon 
Revisited  he  shows  a  pathetic  interest  in  describing 
those  happy  relations  between  father  and  son  which 
he  himself  had  never  experienced.  No  greater  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  religion  is  conceivable  than  that 
Butler,  after  growing  up  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Theobald  Pontifex,  should  have  retained  any  respect 
for  religion  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
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Theobald  is  the  incarnation  of  everything  most 
abhorrent  to  Butler ;  he  does  all  things  on  principle 
and  regards  nature  and  instinct  as  existing  merely  to  be 
trampled  upon.  Ernest  would  in  Erewhon  have  been 
pointed  out  as  an  awful  example  of  the  virtues,  or 
supposed  virtues,  of  parents  being  visited  on  their 
children.  He  is,  to  start  with,  a  bit  of  a  prig  himself, 
partly  by  heredity  but  more  by  environment ;  but 
priggishness  is  not  deep-rooted  in  him  and  works  out  as 
he  grows  older.  Other  of  Butler's  heroes,  John  Pickard 
Owen,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  Higgs,  undergo  a  like 
development  of  character,  and  no  doubt  Butler  looked 
back  to  a  time  when  he  himself  was  still  a  prey  to  serious- 
mindedness,  the  last  enemy,  as  he  said,  to  be  subdued. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  Butler's  obituary  notice 
appeared  in  The  Times  on  the  same  day  as  Lord  Acton's. 
The  extraordinary  contrast  between  these  two  men 
suggests  the  question  how  far  there  is  scope  in  modern 
times  for  the  Butlerian  type  of  humanist,  the  universal 
amateur.  Do  Butler's  opinions  on  the  Odyssey  or  on 
Evolution  really  count  ?  Certainly  the  layman  with 
no  previous  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  who  should 
swallow  Butler's  opinions  on  them  whole,  would  be 
in  a  perilous  state.  It  is  just  the  pedant  and  the  pro- 
fessor, whom  Butler  abominated,  to  whom  they  are 
likely  to  prove  of  value,  and  that  just  because  the  sub- 
ject is  looked  at  from  an  angle  of  vision  so  different 
from  their  own.  But  it  was  a  serious  defect  on  Butler's 
part  that  he  was  so  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his 
reciprocal  debt  to  the  pedant  and  professor,  so  anxious 
to  get  at  the  final  result,  the  Theseus  or  Venus  of  Milo 
doing  everything  with  ease  and  grace,  and  so  intolerant 
of  all  that  went  to  make  that  result  possible.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  say  of  science  that  it  is  "  like 
offences  which  must  needs  come,"  and  to  doom  scien- 
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tists  to  be  cast  like  rubbish  to  the  void ;  at  least,  this 
reluctance  to  welcome  so  large  a  part  of  human  activity 
consorts  ill  with  Butler's  doctrine  on  the  Unity  of  Life 
and  Vicarious  Existence. 

A  word  as  to  Butler's  personality  as  shown  in  his 
books ;  versatility  and  originality  of  mind  are  import- 
ant things,  and  with  these  Butler  was  bountifully 
endowed.  But  he  had  other  qualities  of  even  higher 
value.  Despite  all  his  powers  of  paradox  and  love  of 
mystification,  and  unlike  many  other  masters  of  irony 
and  satire,  he  was  a  man  of  unusually  sane  judgment 
and  taste ;  he  never  makes  one  feel  after  reading  him 
that  it  is  all  amazingly  smart  and  clever  but  obviously 
wrong.  He  had  the  talent,  all  too  rare  among  intellect- 
uals, of  conversing  on  equal  terms  with  common-place 
simple  folk.  On  his  holidays  in  Italy  he  made  real 
friendships,  and  kept  them  up  year  after  year,  with 
village  priests,  innkeepers,  waiters  and  peasants  ;  and 
when  he  defined  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  reasoning  as 
faith  in  "  that  which  the  healthiest  and  most  kindly 
instincts  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  men  and  women 
are  intuitively  possessed  of,  without  caring  to  require 
much  evidence  further  than  the  fact  that  such  people 
are  so  convinced,'*  that  was  the  standard  by  which  he 
desired  to  be  judged  himself.  He  is  essentially  trust- 
worthy ;  he  has  his  prejudices,  and  fairly  violent  ones 
at  that,  but  he  candidly  tells  you  what  they  are,  so 
that  you  can  make  the  necessary  allowances.  With 
him  less  than  with  almost  any  other  writer  does  one 
feel  that  in  this  or  that  matter  he  is  deflected  from  the 
straight  course  by  some  concealed  bias,  motive  or 
interest,  or  that  he  is  deliberately  trying  to  shut  his 
own  or  his  readers'  eyes  to  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  these  qualities  which  make  it  impossible,  even 
for  those  whose  only  knowledge  of  Butler  is  through  his 
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books,  to  consider  him  merely  as  a  charming  and  stimu- 
lating writer,  and  make  one  feel  the  truth  in  his  case  of 
the  saying  of  his  admired  Buff  on,  *'  Le  style  est  comma 
le  bonheur  ;  il  vient  de  la  douceur  de  Tame/' 
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